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PREFACE. 

curious h such matters to discover the connecting link be- 
tween my past and my present life, in order to enable thetn to 
discover the connecting link between nature and grace, the 
natural and the supernatural, and to perceive that iu becom- 
ing a Catholic a man has no occasion to divest himself of his 
nature, or to forego the exercise of his reason. 
In my references to Catholic faith and doctrine, I believe 
I am ort.hodox, but in all such matters I recognize the Church, 
under God, as the only infallible teacher. I am a Catholic, and 
it would be in bad taste to seek to conceal or to disguise the 
fact. I have no wish to force my Catholic faith upon those who 
loathe its bare mention, but for myself I glo T in it, and con- 
ider submission to the teaching of the Church the noblest ex- 
ercise I can make of my reason and free will. 
My book, however, is the 5"ee production of my own 
mind, the free expression of my owu honest convictions as 
formed by my experience the inspiration of grace, and the 
teachings of Catholic faith and theology, and may be taken by 
my readers as a specimen of that f'eedom which Catholicity 
secures to all her children. 
The temper of the book, I hope, will be found acceptable 
to every class of readers,free from all bitterness, harshness 
or severity. It is not a controversial worl but a simple nar- 
rative, which may or may not carry with it a moral ; and my 
aim has been to treat all of whom I have occasion to slcak 
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THE CONVERT. 

CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD AID YOUTH. 

I was torn in the town of Stocktridge, Windsor 
County, Vermont, September 16, 1803. Iy father 
'was a native of Hartford County, Connecticut ; my 
mother of the teautiful village of Keene, Hew 
Hampshire. At the age of six years I was llaced 
with an aged COulle in the town of Royalton to 
lrought up. The man, when I went to live with 
him, was Ulwards of sixty ; his wife was atout fifty. 
They were Iflain country leolle, living on a small 
farm, and supporting themselves ty their own in- 
1 
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Spooner. my reading was confined to these works 
and principally to the Scriptures, all of which I had 
read through before I was eight, and a great part of 
which I knew by heart before I was foreseen years 
old. 
lIy thoughts from my earliest recollection took 
a relious turn, and my greatest pleasure was in 
conversing or in hearing others converse on the sub- 
ject of religion. When about nine years olt I was 
permitted to accompany a much older boy to "the 
middle of the town," about four miles distant from 
our residence, to witness a muster, or general train- 
ing of a brigade of militia. On returning home I 
was asked what I had seen to interest me. I an- 
swered that I had seen two old men talng on reli- 
gion. In fact I was so much interested in their dis- 
cussion that I quite forgot the soldiers, though I 
came of a military family, and almost forgot to eat 
my card of gingerbread. The discussion, I remem- 
ber, was on free will and election, and i actually 
took part in it, stoutly maintaining free will against 
Edwards, who confounds volition with judgment, 
and maintains that the will is necessarily determined 
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by the state of the affections and the motives pre- 
sented to the understanding. 
The simple history of the passion of our Lord, 
as I read it in the Evangelists, affected me 
deeply. I hung with delight on the Mystery of Re- 
demption, and my young heart often burned with 
love to our Blessed Lord, who had been so good as to 
come into the world, and to submit to the most 
cruel death of the cross that he might save us from 
our wicked dispositions and make us happy for ever 
in heaven. I wanted to kmow every thing about 
him, and I used to think of him frequently in the 
day and the night. Sometimes I seemed to hold 
long familiar conversations with him, and was deep- 
ly pained when any thing occurred to interrupt 
them. Sometimes, als% I seemed to hold a spiritual 
intercourse with the Blessed ].Iary, and with the 
Holy Angel Gabriel, who had announced to her that 
she was to be the mother of the Redeemer. I was 
rarely less alone than when alone. I did not specu- 
late on the matter. It all seemed real to me, and 
I enjoyed often an inexpressible happiness. I pre- 
ferred to be alone, for then I could taste the sweets 
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ary, was crucified by the wicked Jews, under 
Pontius Pilate, was dead, and buried ; that he rose 
again from the dead on the third day ; that he as- 
cended into heaven; that he sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father Almighty, whence he shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead. I believed in the 
tIoly Ghost; the forgiveness of sins for Christ's 
sake; the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting. But to the articles of the creed affirm- 
ing the Holy Catholic Church, and the Communion 
of Saints, I attached no meaning ; my attention was 
not called to them ; and not till long years after, did 
it occur to me to ask whether they meant any thing 
or nothing. 
There is no doubt that I was well disposed to 
believe, and that if I had been properly instructed 
in the Christian faith I should have heartily received 
it, and held as fast to it as an unbaptized lerson, as 
one who is only a catechumen can do ; but as it was, 
I attached very little definite meaning to what I was 
taught, and was open to any kind of influences by 
which I was surrounded, lobody, however, told me 
that baltism was necessary ; and nobody told me 
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Baptists. The lethodists and Christians were the 
more numerous. I usually attended their meetings. 
They differed I was told ; but the only difference I 
could discover between them was that the Methodist 
preachers appeared to have the stronger lungs ; they 
preached in a louder tone, and when they preached 
the people shouted more. I thought them the best, 
because they made the most noise and gave the most 
vivid pictures of hell-fir% and the tortures of the 
damned. All I learned, however, from either was, 
that I must be born again or go to hell, get religion 
or be damned. The more I listened to them the 
more I feared hell, and the less I loved God. Love 
gave place to terror ; and I became constantly afraid 
that the devil would come and carry me off bodily. 
I tried to get religion, and at times almost made up 
my mind to submit to the Methodists, and let them 
"bring me out." 
One of our neighbors, an elderly woman, who 
had seen better days, had-been well brought up, and 
well educated, was a Congregationalist, a stanch ad- 
herent to the Staiding Order. She was now very 
poor, and lived in a miserable log-hut on one corner 
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of our farm, and was treated generally by our neigh- 
bors with great contempt, because she insisted on 
maintaining her self-respect and personal dignity, 
notwithstanding her poverty. I had a great.affection 
for her, because I found her a woman of intelligence 
and refinement. I visited her one evening, when I 
was in great distress of mind, and told her my fears 
and my resolutions. She heard me with great 
tience, till I had concluded my story. 
"My poor boy," she replied, "God has been good 
to you, and has no doubt gracious designs towards 
you. He means to use you for a purpose of his own, 
and you must be faithful to his inspirations. But 
go not with the Methodists or with any of the sects. 
They are lew Lights, and not to be trusted. The 
Christian religion is not new, and Christians have ex- 
isted fi-om the time of Christ. These lew Lights are 
of yesterday. You yourself know the founder of the 
Christian sect, and I myself knew personally both 
George Whitfield and John Wesley, the founders 
of Methodism. lqeither can be right, for they come 
too late, and have broken off, separated from the body 
of Christians, which subsisted before them. When 
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taught that it was necessary to belong to it in order 
to be saved. The loose notions of the Church, the 
humanism and transcendentalism, now so common 
among their descendants, were then unknown. They 
were as rigid and as consistent churchmen in their 
way as the Anglicans, and even more so. 
But time went on, and after I was fourteen years 
of ag% I was thrown upon a new world, into the 
midst of new and strange scenes, and exposed to 
new and corrupting influences. I fell in with new 
sectaries, universalists, deists, atheists, and nothing- 
arians, as they arecalled with us, who profess no par- 
ticular religion. I still held fast to the belief in my 
need of religion, and there were times when my earlier 
feelings revived, and I enjoyed my silent medita- 
tions. But my young head became confused with 
the contradictory opinions I heard advanced, with the 
doubts and denials to which I listened, and for a 
time my mind was darkened, and I haft persuaded 
myself that all religion was a delusion,--the work of 
priestcraft or statecraft. I was in a labyrinth of 
doubt, with no Ariadne's thread to guide me out to 
the light of day. I was miserable, and knew not 
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bounded good, when there is no good, when all is a 
mere show, an illusion, and nothing is real ? Have 
I not mistaken my way ? 
Was I not told in the outset that if I followed 
my own reason, it would lead me astray, that I 
should lose all belief, and find myself involved in 
universal doubt and uncertainty ? Has it not been 
so ? In attempting to follow the light of reason 
alone have I not lost faith, lost the light of revela- 
tion and plunged myself into spiritual darkness ? I 
did not believe what these people said, and yet 
were they not right ? They were. They told me 
to submit my reason to revelation. I will do so. I 
am incapable of directing myself. I must have a 
guide. I will hear the Church. I will surrender 
abnegate my own reason, which hitherto has only led 
me astray, and make myself a member of the Church, 
and do what she commands me. 
In a few days I told my experience to the Pres- 
byterian minister of the town where I was pursuing 
my academic studies went the same day at his re- 
quest, and told it to the Session of his church and 
the Sunday following was baptized and received into 
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the Presbyterian communion. I did not ask whether 
the PreSbyterian church was the true Church or 
not, for the Church question had not yet been fairly 
raised in my_mind and as it did notdiffer essentially 
from the Standing Order, and claimed to be the true 
Church and was counted respectable, I was satisfied. 
What it believed was of little consequence, since I 
had resolved to abnegate my own reason an take the 
Church for ny guide. My proceeding was 1)recipitate, 
but after all was not rash, for it was logical, and jus- 
tiffed by the resolution I had taken. So in October, 
1899, I became a member of the Presbyterian church, 
Ballston, Saratoga County, ew York. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRESBYTERIAI EXPERIENCE. 

THE lIonday following my reception ifito the Pres- 
byterian communion we had a covenant meeting, or 
a meeting of all the members of the church. The 
Presbyterians, like most of the Protestant sects in 
this country, adopt the doctrine of the okl Donatists, 
that the Church is composed of the elect, the just, or 
the :saints only, and they therefore distinguish be- 
tween the church and the congregation, or between 
those who are held to be saints, and those held to be 
sinners, that is, between those who profess to have 
been regenerated, and those who make no such pre- 
tension, although they may have been baptized. The 
church members, to the number of about six hun- 
dred, came together on l[onday, and after being ad- 
dressed by the pastor, and stirred up to greater 
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riahs, and thus by appeals to their business interests, 
their social feelings, and their desire to stand well in 
the community, to compel them to join the Presby- 
terian church. The meeting was animated by a sin- 
gular mixture of bigotry, uncharitableness, apparent 
zeal for God's glory, and a shrewd regard to the in- 
terests of this world. 
, About the time I speak of, and for several years 
after, meetings of the sort I have described, were 
common in the Presbyterian churches, and a move- 
ment was made, in 1827, to induce all the mem- 
bers throughout the Union to pledge themselves to 
non-intercourse with the rest of the community, 
except for their conversion, and to refuse in the 
common business affairs of life to patronize any one 
not a member of the church. How far it succeeded. 
I am not informed; but as, taking the country 
large, the Presbyterians were but a small minority, i 
and by no means able to control its business 
tions, I suppose it was only partially successful, and! 
its abettors had to soften their rules a little so as to 
bring within the privileged the members of the othe 
Evangelical sects. 
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It may readily be believed that the exhibition I 
saw was not over and above pleasing to me, and that 
it was only with a wl T face that I took the pledges 
with the rest. I was in for it, and I would do as 
the others did. I saw at once that I had made a mis- 
take, that I had no sympathy with the Presbyterian 
spirit, and should need a long and severe training to 
sour and elongate my visage sufficiently to enjoy the 
l full confidence of my new brethren. Every day's 
experience proved it. In our covenant we had bound 
ourselves to watch over one another with fraternal 
affection. I was not long in discovering that this 
meant that we were each to be a spy upon the 
others, and to rebuke, admonish, or report them to 
the Session. l[y whole life became constrained. I 
dared not trust myself, in the presence of a church 
member, to a single spontaneous emotion ; I dared 
not speak in my natural tone of voice, and if I smiled 
I expected to be reported. The system of espionage 
in some European countries is bad enough, and it is 
no pleasant reflection that the man you are talking 
with may be a wuchard, and report your words to 
the Prefer de t'oli'ce ; but that is nothing to what 
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would not do. I had joined the church because I 
despaired of myself, and because despairing of reason 
I had wished to submit to authority. If the Presby- 
terian church had satisfied me that she had authori- 
ty, was authorized by Almighty God to teach and 
direct me, I could have continued to submit ; but 
Iwhile she exercised the most rigid authority over me, 
she disclaimed all authority to teach me, and remit- 
Ited me to the Scriptures and priwte judgment. 
I" We do not ask to take this 
you 
your 
isaid my pastor, on giving me a copy of the Presby- 
iterian Confession of Faith ; "we, do not give you this 
!as a summary of the doctrines you must hold, but as 
an excellent summary of the doctrines which we be- 
lieve the Scriptures teach. What you are to believe 
is the Bible. You must take the Bible as your 
creed, and read it with a prayerful mind, begging 
the Holy Ghost to aid you to understand it aright." 
But while the church refused to take the responsi- 
bility of telling me what doctrines I must believe, 
while she sent me to the Bible and private judgment, 
she yet claimed authority to condemn and excom- 
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municate me as a heretic, if I departed from the 
standard of doctrine contained in her Confession. 
This I regarded as unfair treatment. It subject- 
ed me to all the disadvantages of authority without 
any of its advantages. The church demanded that 
I should treat her as a true mother, while she was 
free to treat me only as a step-son, or even as a 
stranger. Be one thing or another, said I ; either as- 
sume the authority and the responsibility of teaching 
and directing me, or leave me with the responsibility 
my freedom. If you have authority from God, avow 
it, and exercise it. I am all submission. I willhold 
what you say, and do what you bid. If you tave 
not, then say so, and forbear to call me to an account 
for differing from you, or disregarding your teachings. 
Either bind me or loose me. Do not mock me with 
a freedom which is no teedom, or with an authority 
which is illusory. If you claim authority over my 
faith, tell me what I must believe, and do not thro 
upon me the labor and responsibility of forming a 
creed for myself; if you do not, if you send me to 
the Bible and private judgment, to find out the[ 
Christian faith the best way I can, do not hold me[ 
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obliged to conform to your standards, or assume the 
right to anathematize me for departing from them. 
My position was a painful one, and I could not 
endure it. I had gained nothing, but lost much, by 
joining the lresbyterian church. I had given up 
the free exercise of my own reason for the sake of an 
authoritative teacher, and had obtained no such 
t teacher. -I had despaired of finding the truth by my 
own reason, and had now nothing better, nor so good, 
because I could not now exercise it freely. Certainly 
I had been too hasty and reckoned ithout my host. 
After all, what reason had I to regard this lresbyte- 
'rian church as the true Church of Christ ? "Go not 
]after the New Lights," said my old Congregational- 
iSt friend. Are not these lresbyterians New Lights, 
a.s much as the Methodists and the Christians ?. If 
ur Lord founded a Church and has a Church on 
earth, it must reach back to his tim% and come 
down in unbroken succession from the Apostles. 
But the lresbyterian church is a recently formed 
body, not three hundred years old. It was founded 
in Scotland by men who had been Roman Catholics, 
nd who had deserted the faith in which they had 
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been reared ; .nd in England by men who had be- 
longed to the church of England, which itself had 
broken off from the Catholic Church. Were these 
men authorized by an express commission from God? 
Did they act by authority ? or did they follow their 
own private judgment, and against the authority 
which they had previously recognized ? The latter 
certainly. Then what reason have I for regarding 
the church they founded as the Church of Christ ? 
I was answered that the Church of Christ had 
become corrupt, and been for a long series of ages 
perverted to a papistical and prelatical Church, and 
these men were reformers, and simply labored to re- 
store the Church to its primitive purity and simplici- 
ty. But had they a warrant from Christ to do that 
Or did they act on their own responsibilit without 
warrant ? If you say the ibrmer, where is the 
proof ? If the latter, how can their acts bind me ? 
Am not I a man, and as a man have I not as much! 
right to follow my private opinion as they had tc I 
follow theirs ? But they followed the Bible. Be i! 
so. But was it the Bible as they understood it, oJ 
as it was understood by their Cttholic predecessor 
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that Church, of course, was out of the question. It 
was every thing that was vile, base, odious, anal de- 
moralizing. It had been condemned by the judg- 
ment of mankind, and the thought of becoming a 
Roman Catholic found and could find at that time 
no entrance into my mind. I .should sooner have 
.thought of turning Jew, Mahometan, Gentoo, or 
Buddhist. What then was I to do ? There was no 
alternative. It was the Catholic Church or no 
Church. All the so-called Protestant churches were 
lqew Lights, were of yesterday, founded by fallible 
men, without any warraht froIn' God, without any 
authority but their private interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. I cannot accept any one of them as haing 
any authority to teach or direct me. Being the 
work of men, honest men, learned men, pious men, 
if you vill, they have no authorit;y over my con- 
science, and no right to hold me -amenable to them. 
Then, since I cannot be a Catholic, I must be a no- 
church man, and deny all churches, make war upon 
every sect claiming the slightest authority in mat- 
ters of faith or conscience. 
I ws at this time about twenty-one years of 
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able to reconcile faith and reason, or to harmonize 
nature and grace. They feel,--against the dictates 
of common sense,--that they must either deny the 
one or the other. Some try to assert both, but 
find that their life is one of painful struggle precise- 
ly where peace and repose are promised by the 
Gospel. " 
In general, those Protestants commonly called 
Orthodox, when they are sincere and earnest, when 
their religion is not put on or retained for a sinister 
purpose, retain their belief only by refusing to ex- 
amine its grounds. The eminent Dr. Payson, one 
of the most distinguished Calvinistic ministers of 
ew England in the first half of the present cen- 
tury, records in his diary his temptations to doubt 
even the Divine existence, and says that the devil 
suggested to him arguments against the existence 
of God, which, ff published, would shake the faith 
of more than one half of Christendom. I cite from 
memory, but believe his expression was much stronger. 
My own Presbyterian pastor told me, time and 
again, not to allow myself to read any book touching 
the grounds of my belief as a Presbyterian, or even 
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to think on the subject. Large numb_ers of Calvin- 
ists, in their confidential intercourse with me, have 
assured me that the only way in which they could 
retain their faith, their belief even in revelation, 
was by refusing even in their own minds to reason 
on the subject. Their belief, as far as belief they 
have, is and must be a blind belief, an effort of the 
will alone, without any assent of the understanding ; 
for they start with the assumption that reason is 
totally depraved, and therefore a false light, a de- 
ceptive guide. The gravest objection to Calvinism 
is its denunciation of reason and its attempt to 
build up a system of theology on revelation made to 
an irrational subject. 
God gave me reason, I said, in my self-commun- 
ings. It is my distinguishing faculty and to abne- 
gate it is to surrender my essential character as a 
man, and to sink myself, theoretically, to the level of 
the brute creation. Revelation, if revelation there 
be, must be made to me as a man, as a rational sub- 
ject. Take away my reason, and you can as well 
make a revelation to an ox or a horse, a pig or an 
ass, as to me. It demands reason to receive revela- 
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tion and the natural to receive the supernatural. 
If there is no natural there can be no supernatural. 
If I am totally depraved, I am incapable of being 
redeemed ; and if my reason is deceptive and never 
to be trusted how am I to know that what I take 
to be revelation is revelation ? It is God's word 
you say, and God cannot lie. But how am I to 
know '4at it is God's word or that there is any 
God at all if my reason is totally depraved and to 
be discarded as a false light ? No, no, it will not 
do. We cannot build faith on skepticism; and just 
in proportion as we discredit reason, we must dis- 
credit revelation. Reason must at least be the pre- 
amble to faith and nature must precede and be pre- 
supposed by grace. 
I must then, I continued revoke the act of sur- 
render which I made of my reason to authority on 
entering the Presbyterian church ; for it was-an ir- 
rational, an unmanly act. I offered in it no reason- 
able obedience or submission to God. It was a blind 
submission, and really no submission of my reason 
at all. It was a cowardly act the act of an in- 
tellectual desperado, although the motive was good. 
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I reclaim my reason, I reclaim my manhood, and 
henceforth I will, let come what may, be true to 
my reason, and preserve the rights and dignity of 
my human nature. This resolution, of course, sep- 
arated me from Presbyterianism. The'peculiar 
lresbyterian doctrines I had never believed or l>ro - 
fessed to believe, except on the authority of the 
lresbyterian church. Grant her authority from 
God to teach I was logician enough to understand 
that I must believe whatever she taught, whether I 
could or could not reconcile it with my own reason. 
That authority taken away, then I was not bound 
to believe her doctrines, tmless I found reasons for 
so doing elsewhere. 
The doctrine of unconditional election and re- 
probation, and the doctrine that God foreordains the 
wicked to sin necessarily, that he may damn them 
justly, I found difficult to swallow, and still more 
difficult to digest. My honest pastor told me that 
-he regarded the doctrine as a hard doctrine, as re- 
volting to human nature, and he had tried in 
the General Assembly of the lresbyterian church, 
in 1821, to get it modified, or rescinded altogether, 
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were and colfld be the word of God only in the 
sense intended by the Holy Ghost, and that sense I 
had no infallible means of ascertaining. I could 
not, then, feel myself bound by the strict letter of 
the Scriptures, and felt that I had a right to inter- 
pret them by my own understanding, and to explain 
them in accordance with the dictates of natural 
reason. I consequently, without rejecting them, 
attenuated their practical.authority, and made rea- 
son a rule for them, instead of taking them, as 
the believer must, as a rule for reason. I thus 
passed from so-called Orthodox Christianity to what 
is sometimes denominated Liberal Christianity. This 
was my first notable change,--a change from a Su- 
pernaturalist to a lationalist. In fact, it should 
not be regarded so much as a change as the com- 
mencement of my intellectual life, for I was as yet 
only twenty-one years of age. 
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deeply the need of having a religion of some sort. 
Vhat should it be ? Liberal Christianity was a 
vase term, and presented nothing definite or posi- 
tive. Its chief characteristic was the denial of what 
was called Orthodoxy, and taking nature and reason 
for the rule of faith. The only definite form under 
which I was acquainted with it was that of Univer- 
salism, then tr" less generally diffused than it is now. 
Prior to becoming a Presbyterian I had read several 
Universalist books, and been initiated into the mys- 
teries of Universalism by a sister of my mother, who 
had in her youth listened to the preaching of Dr. 
Elhanan Winchester, one of the earliest Universalist 
preachers in America. Dr. Winchester had been a 
Calvinistic Baptist minister, and had while a Bap- 
tist acquired considerable repfftation as a zealous, fer- 
vent, and eloquent preacher--a reputation which re- 
called and almost rivalled that of the famous George 
Whitfield, one of the original Oxford Methodists. 
He preached in various parts of the United States 
and Great Britain, and stood very high with his sect. 
At the very height of his success as a Baptist, he 
began to doubt the doctrine of endless punishment. 
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print, and that if he had devoted all his time to it he 
"could have written it in a much briefer period. I 
recollect nohing in the poem to throw any doubt on 
this statement. The poem certainly was not equal 
to the Iliad, Paradise Lost, or the .Divina CommedCa, 
and not much superior to the Fredoniad or the 
.lapolead,--two of our many American Epics known, 
I fear, to very few American readers. 
My aunt had placed these works in my hands 
when I was between fourteen and fifteen years of 
age, and aided by her brilliant and enthusiastic com- 
,.nentaries, they had shaken my early belief in future 
rewards and punishments, and unsettled my mind on 
the most important points of Christian faith. 
sides the works of Mr. Winchester, I had also read a 
work on Universal Salvation, by Dr. Chauacy, a 
learned and highly esteemed Congregationalist min- 
ister in the last century, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Chauncy was the son of President Chauncy of 
Harvard College, and was born in Boston, January 
1, 1705. He was ordained lastor of the First Con- 
gregational church in Boston, the church in Chaun- 
cy Place, 17.9.7, and continued to be its pastor till 
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eousness and salvation by grace without works, and 
concludes the salvation of all men. He supposes tw 
covenants, the covenant of works made by Almighty 
God with Adam as federal head of mankind in the 
natural order, and the covenant of grace, made by the 
Father with the Son, the Federal Head of the hi,- 
man race in the spiritual order. The first covenan! 
failed, and all mankind fell under the wrath of God 
died in Adam, and were condemned to everlastin 
death; but the Son, becoming incarnate, fulfille I 
the covenant of worlds for men, expiated the guilt in 
curred by the human race, and under the covenan I 
of grace redeems, restores, and saves them. Worl ! 
have nothing to do with salvation, which is a wor! 
of pure grace. Under the covenant of works no 
i ' 
can be saved, and if works entered into the covena, 
of grace it would no longer be a covenant of grac 
The sinner is saved by the covenant of grace alon I 
not in consideration of any good thing in him or do1 i 
! 
by him. He is saved solely by the free;overeign a f 
of God imputing to him, or countin,v as his, 
righteousness of Christ. This doctrine which C 
vinism asserts, but confines to the elect only, 
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[[-Iuntington. extends to all men. He proves fom 
.he Scriptures that the atonement was made for all 
hen, and was an ample and abun:lant satisfaction 
br the sins of the whole world. Hence all men must 
e included in the covenant of grace, not a few only, 
md Christ must be regarded as the head of every 
nan. In this covenant of grace God agrees to reckon 
;he sins of all men as the sins of Christ, and to 
ute the righteousness of Christ to all who have 
ransgressed. He transfers the sins to Christ, and 
unishes them in him, and then finding his justice 
atsfied, pardons the. sinner, transfers to him the 
ghteousness of Christ, counts him just for Christ's 
ake, and receives him to his peace and love. 
In the day of judgment, men will first be judged 
y the covenant of works, under which all will be 
ondemned, for all have failed to keep that covenant, 
tnd the.Judge, speaking in the name of the law of 
vorks, shall say to all the human family, "Depart 
om me ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
he devil and. his angels." They shall then be 
udged under the covenant of grace, and the Judge 
in consideration of the fact that the penalty incurred 
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Baptist, but he became a Universalist through the 
influence of some members of his family, who had 
been converted directly or indirectly by the preach- 
ing and writings of Dr. Elhanan Winchester. He 
was, I think, of French descent, the son of a small 
:New England farmer, and obliged in his youth to 
assist his father and elder brothers in the cultivation 
of the farm, and in supporting the family. ature 
was bountiful to him, both physically and-intellectu- 
ally. She gave him a tall athletic frame, symmetri- 
cal and finely moulded, handsome features, and an 
air of dignity and authority. His natural genius 
and ability fitted him to take rank with the most 
distinguished men the country has produced; but, 
nhappily, his education was very defective, and his 
acquired knowledge and infbrmation were even to the 
last very limited. But his intellect was naturally 
acute, active, fertile, and vigorous. He always 
struck me--and I knew him well in the later years 
of his lffe--ds one who, if he chose, might excel in 
whatever he undertook. In his earlier years, he was 
regarded has harsh, bitter, and sarcastic in his tem- 
per, but when I knew him personally, he was witty 
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indeed, fond of'his joke, like most New Englanders, 
but an agreeable and "kind-hearted old gentleman, 
very fond of children, and possessing great power to 
fascinate young-men, and win their confidence and 
affection. In my boyhood he was settled in Barnard, 
Vermont, about five miles from the old people with 
whom I resided, and I often heard them speak of 
him, as some of their relatives belonged to his con- 
gregation.- He was then a young man, but distin- 
guished. From Barnard he removed to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and after a short residence there 
he removed to Boston, where he continued to reside 
till his death, which occurred five or six years ago. 
IIe was the patriarch of American Universalism, and 
at the time when I became a Universalist minister 
was its oracle, very nearly its Pope. 
It is many years since I have seen a copy of his 
Treatise on the Atonement, and I am not certain 
that I have read it since my youth. It gve a new 
phase to Universalism. Winchester, Chauney, Hunt- 
ington, Dan Foster, John Murray, and the English- 
man John Relly, the fathers of modern Universal- 
ism in Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States, 
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nies free will, denies accountability, denies a future 
judgment, denies all rewards and punishments, de- 
nies virtue denies sin in all except the num% and 
consequently the whole moral order. Sin, according 
to him originutes in the flesh, in the body and does 
not affect the soul the spirit, which remuins pure, 
uncontaminated, whutever our fleshly defilements-- 
an old Gnostic and lunichman heresy, which in early 
times was thought to open the door to gross disor- 
ders. Sin pertaining only to the body, cannot sur- 
vive its dissolution, but is deposited with it in the 
grave. Therefore, he that is dead is freed from sin. 
This was the ground on which r. Ballou llaced 
his defence of universul sulvation. Against the doc- 
trine of endless punishment he uses the various 
Scriptural arguments used by his predecessors ap- 
parently without perceiving their irrelevancy. He 
argues aguinst it from the assumed injustice of all 
punishment not reformatory in its intent.ion and 
ture, and also from the justice as well as from the 
love of God. God is the author of all our actions 
and therefore of sin. He hus no right to punish us 
eternally for sins which when he made us he not only 
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foresaw, but foreordained, predetermined us to com- 
mit. It is clear that the conception of grace does 
not belong to his system, and that he demands the 
salvation of all men, not from the mercy, but from 
the justice of God as a right, not as a favor. These 
views are set forth and defended with great freedom 
and boldness, with wonderfifl acuteness and power 
in language, clear, simple, forcible, and at times 
beautiful, and even eloquent. A book fuller of here- 
sies, and heresies of the most deadly character, not 
excepting Theodore Parker's Discourse of Matters 
ertaining to leligion, has probably never issued 
from the American press or one better calculated to 
carry away a large class of young ingenuous, and 
unformed minds. The heresies are indeed old but 
they were nearly all original with the author. He 
had never read them, and there were no books within 
his reach, at the time when he wrote his Treatise, 
from which he could derive them. "My only aids in 
writing my Treatise on the Atonements" said he 
personally to me, in answer to u question I lUt to 
him, "were the Bibl% Ethan Allen's Oracles of 
Reason," a deistical work., ' and my own reflections." 
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In the circumstances under which it was written, it 
was certainly a most remarkable production, and if 
it did the author no credit as a sound thinker, it 
certainly entitled him to rank among the most origi- 
nal thinkers of our times. It is, however, an admi- 
rable commentary on the Protestant rule of faith-- 
the Bible without note or comment, interpreted by 
every one for himself. The book made a deep im- 
pression on my young mind, although I was very far 
from accepting all its doctrines or all its arguments. 
It was subtle, yet even in my youth I detected some 
portion of its sophistry, and found it repugnantto 
my moral sentiments and convictions. 
These works, together with some popular works 
openly warring against all revealed religion, indeed 
against all religion, whether revealed or natural, I 
had read before becoming  Presbyterian. They 
had a pernicious influence on my mind. They un- 
settled it, loosed it from its moorings, and filled me 
with doubt. I had in my despair gone to the Pres- 
byterian church, in order to get rid of the-doubts 
they had excited, and to be taught the truth. 
Presbyterianism not being the true Church, being in 
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fact only a self-constituted body, though she silenced 
these doubts for a brief tim% could not solve or 
remove them. When I was forced to admit that 
Presbyterianism had no authority in the matter, I 
was necessarily forced back on the point whence it 
had taken me up, when I believed so iar as I be- 
lieved any thing, the doctrine of Universalism. The 
truth is, my mind was unsettled, and in reality had 
been from the time my well-meaning aunt had un- 
dertaken to initiate me into the doctrine f Univer- 
slism, and I had adhered to any fixed doctrines 
only by spasmodic efforts. In reality my mind con- 
tinued unsettled for many years later than the period 
I am now treating of. I had no repo.se of mind and 
found none till I got back to the Apostles' Creed, 
and found admission into the bosom of the Holy 
Catholic Church. But this by the way. 
I could not, following my own reason and with- 
out any divinely commissioned teacher believe in 
the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked. 
It seemed to me unjust. I could conceive it just 
only 6n condition that God had given us an infallible 
means of knowing the truth, and sufficient power, 
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to the natural exder, and had not received super: 
natural gifts and graces. It presupposes man to have 
been placed under a supernatural Providence, and that 
he has done more than abuse or misuse his natural 
powers. It is inflicted for the abuse of supernatural 
graces, which, if properly used, would have enabled 
us to merit the beatitude of heaven. To deny the 
supernatural aids, and yet assert the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked, is to outrage the natural 
sense of justice common to all men. 
As to the positive part of Universalism, I felt 
less certain, both because I was not perfectly satis- 
fied that the Scriptures taught it, and because I 
had a lurking doubt of the Divine inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures themselves. But hav- 
ing made up my mind that the endless punishment 
of the wicked was a thing not to be dreaded, I 
felt the less scruple on the subject, as no grave con- 
sequences would or could follow even an error on the 
subject. The question of the authority of the 
Scriptures, I waived as far as possible, and I hon- 
estly thought at the time that they might be and 
ought to be explained in the sense of the final sal- 
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ration, or, final happiness of all men. Taking rea- 
son for my guide and authority, I supposed that the 
Scriptures were to be explained in accordance with 
reason, so as to teach a rational doctrine; and 
certainly, I said, Universalism is a far more rational 
doctrine than its opposite. It may be that it is not 
proved by the strict letter of Scripture, but the 
:letter killeth ; it is the spirit that giveth life ; and 
we must not be held to a strictly literal interpreta- 
tion. Ve must allow ourselves great latitude of 
interpretation, and look at the general intent and 
scope of the whole rather than at mere verbal state- 
ments. 
I was the more ready to adopt these loose notions 
of Scriptural interpretation from the fact that in 
falling back from Presbyterianism on my own reason, 
imperfect as I knew it to b% I necessar-ily excluded 
fl'om revelation the revelation of any thing super- 
natural or above reason. The revelation might be 
supernaturally made, and so far I could admit the 
supernatural ; but it could be the revelation of no 
supernatural matter, or truth transcending the nat- 
ural order. A revelation of supernatural truth, of 
3,: 
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velopment and cultivation. So even ff Universalism 
should turn out to be not true, I need not disturb 
myself, if I developed my faculties, and conducted 
myself as a man. Consequently, as Universalism 
appeared to me the more reasonable of all doctrines 
known to me, I need not hesitate to profess and 
even to preach it. I accordingly professed myself a 
Universalist, and in the twenty-second year of my 
age became a Universalist minister. 
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and Rocldngham Counties. In the summer of 1826 
I was ordained an evangelist by u Universalist as- 
sociation, which met that year at Jaffrey, lg. H. 
The sermon was preached, I think, by the Rev. 
Charles Hudson, the ordaining prayer was made by 
_ 
the Rev. Paul Dean, and the charge was given by 
the Rev. Edward Turner. 
3Ir. Hudson was pastor of a Universalist society 
in Westminster, l{ass., and professed himself a 
Restorationist. He has since figured a good deal 
in politics, been several times a member of the 
General Court of lIassachusetts, a member of the 
Governor's Council, and several years in Congress. 
Under the Taylor-Fillmore administration, he was 
naval officer of Boston and Charlestown, and after that 
connected with the Boston Atlas; but vhat or where 
he is now I am not informed. He was then a young 
man, very industrious, very conceited, vcry disputa- 
tious, with moderate learning, fair logical ability, 
and no fancy or imagination,ma dry, hard man, and 
an exceedingly dull and uninteresting preacher. I 
enjoyed, however, a comfortable nap under his ser- 
mon. He could not endure Mr. Ballou's doctrine of 
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no punishment after death, and pretended to be 
able to prove the final restoration of all men and 
devils from the Scriptures. 
Mr. Dean was a native of Barnard, Vt., ad- 
joining Royalton, and my eldest sister had been 
brought up in his father's family. He was at the time 
pastor of the Bulfinch Street Universalist Society in 
Boston, and regarded as the most popular preacher 
in the order, after Hosea Ballou, and many even 
preferred him. He was a handsome man, with a 
pleasing address, genial manners, and a most win- 
ning smile. He was a Restorationist, a Trinitarian, 
perhaps only a Sabellian, and by no means an ad- 
mirer of lIr. Ballou, with whom he was on unfriend- 
ly terms. He ultimately, however, left the Univer- 
sa.list denomination, united with the Unitarians, 
and was preaching, when I last heard from him, for . 
a Unitarian congregation somewhere in the Old 
Bay State. llr. Turner was also a le.storationist, 
minister at the time to the Universalist Society in 
Portsmouth, 1. H., though I am not certain but it 
was in Charlestown, Mass. He was a tall, majestic 
person, of grave and venerable aspcct, a chaste and 
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'._t Geneva, Cayuga County, whence I removed to 
IAuburn, in the same county, vhere I continued to 
-eside till I ceased to be a Universalist minister. At 
Auburn I preached to the Universalist Society in 
hat place, and edited T]e Gospel Advocate and 
!mpartial Invest.gator a semi-monthly periodical, 
h'hich at the time of its coming under my control 
fSas the most circulated and the most influ- 
widely 
tial periodical, in this country, devoted to the in- 
rests of Universalism, though it had gained its 
irculation and influence less by its advocacy of 
Universalism, than by its opposition to the move- 
ments of the Presbyterian and other evangelical 
sects to stop the Sunday mails, to control the poli- 
tics, and to wield the social influence of the country, 
--what the same sects are still attempting by means 
of their Christian Young Men's.Assoclations, and 
-kindred societies. The periodical had been started 
at Buffalo by the Rev. Thomas Gross, who had been 
a Congregational minister in one of the Eastern 
States, but being obliged to leave his parish, had 
turned Universalist, and by the lev. Linus S. Ever- 
ett, originally, I believe, a house and sign painter a 
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man of little larning, but a good deal of mother wit. 
He had not a pleasant expression, but otherwise he 
was a fine-looking man, had a popular address, and 
engaging manners. He had little religious belief, and 
not much moral principle, but he was a philanthro- . 
13ist, and talked well. 
The periodical had been removed by ]lr. Everett to 
Auburn, and the proprietorship had been disposed of 
to Ulysses F. Doubleday, printer and bookseller, pro- 
prietor and editor of the Cayuga Patriot, and subse- 
quently a member of Congress, a man of a strong mind, 
and an able writer. He was a Universalist when I 
knew him,but he afterwaKds became, I heard, a Calvin- 
istic Baptist. I had written a good deal for the period-. 
ical while at Ithaca, had had charge of it during the 
absence of its editor, nd had acquired through its 
pages'considerable reputation as a writer, and when 
hlr. Everett removed, its editorship was transferred l 
to me. I conducted it for a year, but with more i 
credit to my free, bold, and crude thinking than 
my piety or orthodoxy even as a Universalist. In it 
is a confused medley of thoughts, and the germs of t 
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judge not oly of the meaning of Scripture, but of 
the truth or flsity of that meaning. I chose 
s ws reasonable in my position, the ltter alter. 
ntive, nd rejected the uthority of the Scrip. 
tures. 
For  time, indeed, I tried to persuade myselt 
that I couhl reject the Scriptures s uthorittive 
nd yet concede their uthenticity nd divine inspira 
tion. But it would not do. If the Bible is God' 
word, it is uthorittive, not only because God 
the right to commnd us s our sovereign Lord n 
proprietor, but because, since he cn neither deceil 
nor be deceived, his word is the highest conceivb: 
evidence of truth. God is the Supreme Reson, . 
if we hve full evidence that wht we tke to be h 
word really is his word, it is final, nd an infa' 
lible test of wht is or is not reasonable. In cus0 
of apparent conflict between it nd the teachings , 
reson, I must conclude not that it is wrong, but th' 
I hve misinterpreted reson, nd ssume that reds. 
teaches wht in reality it does not. If I understo, 
re,son better I should perceive no discrepuncy, 
cuse God cn never teach us one thing in his wo 
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d  confradcfory fn frou our n"   a- 
n. Wlm e fells us n Ms ord m e ove 
son uf canno e ansf . 
I sw tls clearly enough. But my Protestnt- 
m ws in my wy. Before I can thus surrender 
y reson to the Bible, nd conclude the resonble- 
ess of what it teches, or its ccordance with reson 
here I do not see that accordance or that reasonable- 
ess, I must have infaible authority for asserting 
at the Bible is the word of God, nd for deter- 
ing its true sense; for the Bible cn bind me 
aly inasmuch as it is the word of God, and it is 
e woM of God only in its true sense, the sense in- 
nded by the Holy Ghost. But I have not in ether 
se this infallible uthority. The Catholic Church, 
deed, pretends to hve received it[but that Church" 
out of the question. I have only my reason with 
ch to determine that the Bible is God's word, 
r with hich to determine its true meaMng. Here 
 my diculty. Reson is no more in settling these 
wo points thn it is in settling the point as to what 
 or is not unreasonable ; nd as without reson I can 
either determine that the Bible is inspired or wht 
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is its sense, I cannot surrender my reason to it in case 
where it appears to me unreasonable. I may believ 
on competent authority that a doctrine is reasonabl. 
although I do not perceive its reasonableness, but 
cannot, if I try, believe what appears to me unre 
sonable, on the authority of reason alone. To sa 
you believe a thing unreasonable is to say that yo 
do not believe it, and that you reject it. Belie 
always is and must be a reasonable act; in it real 
assents mediately or immediately, to the prop 
son 
tion that it is true. Where that assent is wantinl 
belief cannot be predicated. It is a contradiction 
terms to say that you believe what you hold to b 
unreasonable. I cannot on the authority of Scri] 
ture, established only by reason, believe what appea 
to me unreasonable. Whoever knows any thing o 
the operations of the mind knows that it is so. Th 
Bible, then, without an infallible authority to asse 
it and deduce its sense, can never be authority 
cient for believing a doctrine to be reasonable, whe 
that reasonableness is not apparent to the understand 
ing: By rejecting the authority of the Church 
the witness of revelation and judge of its meaning, 
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him good, or will redound to his advantage. From 
pain inflicted for one's benefit, it can be no advantage 
to save him. How then can I talk of a Saviour ? 
Universalists say Jesus Christ is the Saviour of all 
men. But from what does he save them ? From 
punishment, from a penalty annexed to the Divine 
law ? lqo, for God never annexed any penalty to 
the breach of his law, for he never punishes to vindi- 
cate his law. All the penalty, all the consequence 
of sin is simply to be whipped till we sin no more, 
and from that whipping Christ saves no one. How 
then can I call him a Saviour ? 
He is a Saviour, we answered, in that he saves us 
from sinning. " Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for 
he slmll, save his people from their sins." Yet he 
does not save ug from sinning, for we go on sir/ning 
every day, But how does or can he save us from 
sinning ? Not by infusing believing and sanctifying 
grace into our hearts" for the doctrine of infused 
grace is rejected by all Protestants, who when they 
recognize grace at all as operating within us, recog- 
nize it only as a transient act of God, not as an in- 
fused habit of the soul. He can save us only by his 
4 
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matter ? Let me eat, drink, and be merry, for 
morrow I die, and go--to heaven. Here then I have 
lost the authority of the Church, the authority and 
inspiration of the Scriptures, even my Saviour him- 
self, and with him the last vestige of revealed reli- 
lgion. Surely I have had a marvellous facility in 
osing. Wond.er what I have gained ? 
But as the world looks upon Jesus as a Saviour, 
and gathers round him a multitude of superstitious 
notions which make men mental and moral slaves, 
nd prevent them from asserting their freedom, their 
manhood, standing up and acting like men, he, so inr 
!rom saving them from sinning, actually prevents 
hem from being saved, and becomes the occasion of 
heir moral degradation and misery. I ought then t.o 
ar against him, and to do my best to deliver the 
orld from its bondage to him. Thus I may myself 
)ecome a saviour, and be entitled to the respect he 
surps. Hence my Universalism made me, so far as 
gic could go, not only a non-Christian, but an anti- 
hnstlan. This was nay reasoning at the time, not 
aerely my reasoning now. 
But my troubles did not end here. In order to 
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mercy of the order he has established. He has made 
the world, adjusted its parts, impressed on it its laws, 
given it a jog, and bid it go ahead and take care of 
itself. Then I lose my Father in heaven, for God is 
only my creator, and is no more my father than he is 
the iather of the reed or the oak. I lose Providence, 
and am reduced to an inflexible and inexorable na- 
ture. Prayer, repentance, devotion, entreaty, can 
avail me nothing. God has intrenched-himself be- 
hind the natural laws, and cannot hear me, will not 
interpose to help me. With this went even natural 
religion. , 
But as God inflicts pain only for the sake of 
reformation, as he never punishes sin or rewards vir- 
tue, all idea of moral accountability must be aban- 
doned. God will never bring us into judgment for 
our conduct. Then there is no power above us to defend 
oppressed innocence, and to vindicate the majesty of 
right. Then what is the criterion of right and wrong ? 
Both must be alike pleasing to God, and if both are 
alike pleasing to him, if he regards with equal com- 
placency the sinner and the saint, what is the radical 
difference between them? None that I can see. 
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ever be less ? The goodness of God, you tell me. 
But" how am ] to be assured that God is good ? I 
can prove his goodness only from nature, and in na- 
ture the evil seems to surpass the good. Here Uni- 
versalism, said I, runs itself out, and renders doubt- 
ful even its own premises. 
It must not be supposed that I accepted all 
these frightful conclusions. They followed logically 
from my premises, and logically I was obliged to 
accept them ; yet my good sense and my better feel- 
ings rebelled against them. My mind could neither 
reject nor accept them. It was in doubt ; it was 
unsettled, uncertain, in a snarl, and I could see no 
wiser course to pursue than to dismiss the whole 
subject from my thoughts. I know nothing, I said, 
and can know nothing on the subject, and let me 
o 
not attempt to decide any thing respecting it one 
way or the other. I may trust my senses, and be- 
lieve in the world of sensible phenomena. I will 
henceforth confine myself to that, and leave alone 
all metaphysical or theological speculations, and 
neither assert nor deny the invisible and the spiritual. 
Thus I had, following reason, lost the Bible, lost my 
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men ever reason out their own systems, or compare 
all the parts of the system they embrace with one 
another. I did not always do this myself. Uni- 
versalists did not generally think beyond the few 
points brought, into discussion between them and 
the so-called Orthodox, and never troubled them- 
selves to inquire whether the ground on which they 
defended their Universalism could be assume4 with- 
out involving a denial of Christianity, or not. 
But although I was beginning to acquire a 
prominent position in the denomination, I felt that 
I ought to leave it. I could hot consent to profess 
what I did not honestly believe ; and my irritation 
at myself for my want of manliness, and strict hon- 
esty in continuing to preach after I had ceased to 
believe, increased my doubts, and made me think I 
doubted even more than I really did. The moment 
I broke off my connection with the Universalists, 
and took my position openly and above board, not as 
a disbeliever but as an unbeliever, I felt restored 
to my manhood, ! felt like a new man. My irri- 
tation ceased, and almost instantly the tone of my 
feelings changed $owards Christianity. I was no 
. 4,:, 
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longer obliged.to profess or to seem to profess more 
than I believed; and from that moment my-mind 
began to recover its balance, and the most anti- 
Christizn period of my life was the last two years 
that I was a Universalist preacher. 
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While my Universalism was escaping me, I had 
been engaged in acquiring a positive belief of an 
other sort. My early religious belief, vague as it 
was, gave me an end to labor for, that of getting 
religion, and preparing myself, with God's grace, for 
eternal happiness in heaven. Even the Assembly's 
Catechism had taught me that "the chief end of 
man is to glorify God, and enjoy him for ever." I 
had in my childhood no difficulty as to the end ; nay 
difficulty was only as to the means of gaining it. 
Universalism deprived me of that end, as an end to 
live and labor for, by teaching me that it was just 
as cert.a.in without as with my personal exertions. 
left my life here very nearly purposeless. The most 
I had to do was to combat Orthodoxy, and spread 
Universalism, a very meagre work, for it effected 
nothing one way or another in relation to the 
final result. Why. should I do it ? And when I 
have done it, and got all the world to believe Uni- 
versalism, what will remain for me or others to do ? 
But some work I must have, something to do, 
prevent my activity from recoiling upon itself, and! 
as Universalism had made me doubt the utility of all 
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Mr. Owen's. great principle or maxim was, that 
man is passive, not active in the formation of his 
character ; that his character is formed not by him, 
but for him, by education, or the circumstances in 
which he is born, grows up, and lives. Since man is 
passive in the formation of his character, in the 
hands of circumstances lke clay in the hands of the 
potter, it is practicable by a skilful arrangement of 
circumstances, or by a proper arrangement of the ex- 
ternal influences brought to bear on him, to mould his 
character into that of the most consummate wisdom, 
and the most heroic virtue. Hitherto all had gone 
wrong ; circumstances had been arranged to corrupt 
and debase man's character. Man has thus far been 
cursed with a trinity of evils, property, marriage, 
and religion. Abolish these, bring men and women 
to live together in communities of from one to twb 
thousand in each, inure them to live in parallelo- 
grams, with all things in common, in perfect equali- 
ty, with the circumstances bearing equally upon all 
and each, and you will form their characters to vir- 
tue, and provide for the proper education of their 
offspring. There will then be no poverty, no ine- 
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reals, and I will say this for myself that I never fully 
adopted it. I had some trouble in believing that 
man was perfectly passive in the formation of his 
character; and if he was, I could not see how the 
circumstances were to be controlled by him, and be 
brought to bear equally upon all and upon each. If 
he was to have no want, I was puzzled to understand 
what was to stimulate him to exertion, and if he 
made no exertion, I could not understand how he 
was to become intellectually great or to produce the 
wherewith to provide for his animal wants. But Mr. 
Owen's discourses publications, and movements drew 
my attention to the social evils which exist in every 
]and, to the inequalities which obtain even in our own 
country, where political equality is secured by law, 
and to the question of reorganizing society and cre- 
ating a paradise on earth. My sympathies were en- 
listed, I became what is now called a socialist, and 
found for many years a vent for my activity in devis-' 
ing supporting, refuting, and rejecting theories and 
plans of World-Reform. 
Failing to find an authority competent to teach 
me the true sense of a supernatural revelation I had 
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step by step rejected all such revelation, and brought 
myself back to simple nature, fo the woad of the 
lenses, and to this sublunary life. I neither asserted 
aor denied the existence of God. I neither believed 
or disbelieved in a life after death. The position I 
;ook was, these are matters of which I know nothing, 
)f which I can know nothing, and therefore are mat- 
ers of which I will endeavor not to think. Of this 
.vorld of the senses I do and may know something. 
ere is a work to be done, here is the scene of my 
abors, and here I will endeavor to love mankind and 
hake them happy. I had indeed a very limited 
:reed, but nevertheless I had one, which I firmly 
told. Half in mockery, but at bottom in sober 
arnest, I drew up and published it such as it was 
ust before leaving Universalism. I must be loer - 
nitted to transcribe it. 
MY CREED. 
" Almost every man has a creed. There are few 
who do not worship their creed with more devotion 
han they do their God, and labor a thousand times 
arder to support it than they do the truth. How I 
.o not like to be singular, and I know not why I may 
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lore properly the timid and selfish, of the admonition 
be politic, to take care not to compromise one's cause 
one's friends. My soul revolted, and revolts even to- 
ay at this admonitions Almos.t the only blunders I 
er committed in my life were committed when I stu- 
ied to be politic, and prided myself on my diplomacy. 
Prudence is a virtue, and rashness is a sin, but 
y own reason and experience have taught me that 
ruth is a ar more trustworthy support than the best 
.evised scheme of human policy possible. Honesty 
the best policy. Be honest with thyself, be hon- 
st with all the world, be true to thy convictions, be 
ithful to what truth thou hast, be it ever so littl% 
.nd never dream of supplying its defect by thy as- 
uteness or craft. Certainly be so if thou believest in 
God vho is truth itself, and with whom to lie is 
npossible. Fear not for thy cause, if thou believest 
 his cause, for it must stand and prosper in his wis- 
iota and power, not in thy human sagacity, ty hu- 
aan prudence, thy human policy. Throw thyself 
eart and soul on his truth ; it will sustain thee ; if 
ot, be contented to fail. It is comparatively easy 
,o know what is true, wht is virtuous but what 
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meaning man, perhaps an able man but so fond 
of paradoxes and extremes, that he cannot be re- 
lied on, and is more likely to injure than serve the 
cause he espouses. So wise and prudent me shake 
their heads, when my name is mentioned, and dis- 
claim all solidarity with me. 
o 
I must be pardoned this burst of indignation, an 
indignation which dictated the first article of my creed 
of 1829, and which is stronger than I wish it in 1857. 
I have suffered so much from the prudence of associ- 
ates, have received so many admonitions in relation 
to .my alleged ultraisms, and tendency to run to ex- 
tremes, so many cautios to be moderate, to be lru- 
dent, to be lolitic, and the like, that I am , little 
sore on the point, and cannot keep as cool on the 
subject as becomes a man of my age, gravity, and ex- 
perience. Yet it is not wholly a personal matter 
with me. I am past my prime of life, and shall 
soon be beyond the reach of any personal annoyance 
I may feel. But I would leave my protest against this 
tendency on the part of the orshippers of routine 
to damp the courage and to stifle the energy of young 
and ardent spirits who come forward to devote them- 
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selves tothe cause of truth and virtue. If what a man 
says is true, and is evidently said with an honest in- 
tention, do not decry him do'not disown him, do not 
beat the life out of him by lectures on prudence; 
stand by him, and bear with him the odium he may 
incur by telling the tilth, encourage him by your 
respect for his honesty and candor, and shelter him 
as far as in your power from the reproaches of weak 
and timid brethren ; for be assured we live in an age 
and country where honesty and candor, fidelity to 
one's honest convictions and moral courage in avow- 
ing them are not virtues likely to become excessive. 
Fidelity to what one believes to be true, moral cour- 
age in adhering to our convictions before the world, is 
the greatest want of our times. The age la'cks above 
all things sincerity, earnestness. Give us back these, 
give us back the old-fashioned loyalty of hear.t, and 
we shall not need to labor long to bring the age to 
see, own, and obey the truth. The subjective heresy 
of the age is a far greater obstacle to its conversion 
than its objective er:ors. What men most lack is 
principle, is the feeling that they should be true to the 
right, and that to be manly is to be ready to tbllow 
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the truth under whatever guise it may come, to what- 
ever it may lead, to the loss of reputation, to pov- 
erty, to beggary, to the dungeon or the scaffold, to 
the stake or exile. I have had my faults, great and 
grievous faults, as well as others, but I have never 
had that of disloyalty to principle, or of fearing to own 
my honest convictions, however unpopular they might 
be, or however absurd or dangerous the public might 
-regard them. Give me rather the open, honest unbe- 
liever, who pretends to believe nothing more than he 
really does believe, than your sleek, canting hypocrite, 
who rolls up his eyes in holy horror of unbeliei and 
makes a parade of his orthodoxy, when he believes 
not a word in the Gospel, and has a heart which is a 
cage of unclean beasts, out of which more devils need 
to be cast than were cast out of the Magdalen. The 
former may never see God, but the latter deserves the 
lowest place in hell. There is hope of the conversion 
of a nation of unbelievers ; of the conversion of a nation 
of hypocrites none. Sincerity in error is respect- 
able i insincerity in the truth is of all things the 
most reprehensible, for it proves the heart is wholly 
fals% a mass of corruption, in which even divine 
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grace can find,  was about to say, nothing to work 
upon, certainly nothing likely to concur with it. 
If my conscience would have let me pretend to 
be a Christian, after it became clear l was no Chris- 
tian believer, if I could without suffering its re- 
proaches have continued to profess myselfa UniversalJ 
ist, after I had ceased to believe in revelation, though 
writing or preaching nothing which I did not really 
believe, l doubt if the grace of God would ever have 
rescued me from my errors, and I must think it was 
his grace that would not suffer me to do so. lIy hon- 
est avowal of unbelief was, under the circumstances, 
a step that brought me nearer the :kingdom of God. 
I believe that the mass of my countrymen will make 
little advance towards the Gospel till they come back 
to honest nature, and consent to own to themselves 
and to the world what they really are. It is neces- 
_ 
sary first of all to make away with all shams, to use one 
of Carlyle's terms, to get rid of all illusions, and to be- 
lieve a lie is a lie, and that no lie shall stand. We live 
in an age of shams, of illusions, and the saddest thing 
of all is that while we have no fith in reality, we 
believe in shams, we trust illusions, and say+ These 
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only a stage in my transition from the religion of my 
childhood to socialism, I had renounced all fear and 
all hope in regard to another world, and thoigh sub- 
sequently, as  Unitarian, I held to a future existence, 
it was merely a continuation of our natural life, a 
natural immortality, which did not include the resur- 
rection of the flesh, or rewards and punishments in a 
Christian sense. I felt easy in regard to the future, 
o 
and was in the habit of maintaining that the best 
way to secure a heaven hereafter is to create a heaven 
for mankind in this world. For years I held this 
maxim, and never troubled myself at all in regard 
to what might be my fate or that of others after 
death. I had a firm belief in progress, full confi- 
dence in philosophy, and a strong desire to contri- 
bute to the welfare of my fellow-men, to reform the 
world, and create an earthly paradise for the human 
race ; but I had very little thought or sense of my 
duty to God, and no serious care for any thing be- 
yond the service of my neighbor in relation to this 
life. I recognized God, but only in man, and I held 
that he exists for us only in human nature. 
For years I went no further in my thoughts, and 
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thirsted for nothing higher or broader. I had 
schooled my feelings and my imagination to my 
narrow carnal Judaism, and experienced nothing of 
that craving for an unseen and spiritual good, that 
secret longing for God and religion of which so much 
use is made in our arguments against unbelievers. 
I felt none of that trouble which I felt formerly 
when I found my childhood's belief escaping me. I 
am convinced by my own experience that our phi- 
lanthropists and world-reformers may become so en- 
grossed in their plans that they do not experience 
that aching void within, that emptiness of all created 
things, which we sometimes imagine. Their philan- 
thropy is a religion unto them. Even failures do not 
at once discourage them, for they find their relief in 
their doctrine of progress. It is idle to tell them that 
the good they seek is bolmded, and that the soul 
craves an unbounded good; for holding to progress, to 
the indefinite perfectibility of man, they. are unable 
to assign any limits to the good to which they are 
wedded, and as progress implies imperfection, they 
have a ready excuse for their failures. We have 
failed to-day, but we shall succeed to-morrow. I 
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:was mistaken, my experiment was not successftfl, 
but I will do better next time. Or if I die without 
succeeding, the human race is progressive, each new 
enertion is wiser than the last, and the generation 
coming after me will succeed, and my labors, my 
experiments, my failures even, will' perhaps contri- 
ibute to its success. So they will not be in vain. In- 
::lividuals die, but the race survives, is immortal. 
thus hope revives from failure, and the individual 
onsoles himself with the belief that what he canno.t 
ccomplish, the race in its march through the ages 
vill effect, and his labors meet their reward in the 
.ncreased virtue and happiness of mankind. 
We cannot reach the socialist, who has made a 
:eligion of his socialism, by appeals to his love of 
mppiness, or to.the failures of his undertakings. I 
,vould that I could feel the fervor, the enthusiasm in 
:he cause of the truth, which at one period I felt in 
he cause of socialism. The fact is, the socialist is 
ot all wrong. You may declaim against him as much 
ts you pleas% but it will be none the less true that 
e is often governed by noble instincts by generous 
entiments, which Christianity does not disown, but 
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accepts and consecrates. He has also certain aspects 
even of Christian truth, or aspects of truth which 
without the Christian revelation and the operations 
of Christian charity he never would have beheld. 
In those aspects of truth which he has, and to which 
he is devoted, we must take our point of departure, 
in leading him to renounce his errors. 



CHAPTER VI. 

METHODS OF WORLD-REFORM. 

AD fixed the end for which I was to labor,--the 
reation of an earthly paradise ; but the means of 
aining it were not well determined. My own mind 
,vas very nearly balanced between two contradictory 
heories,--the theory of individualism, and that of 
ommunism. I had read, had, in fact, studied with 
reat assiduity, one of the most remarkable works in 
)ur language, An Enquiry concerning the PrinciTles 
 Political Justice, ff I recollect the title aright, by 
William Godwin, oginally a Calvinistic dissenting 
minister, at Stowmarket, England, whenc% in 1787, 
he removed to London, where ].e devoted himself to 
literature. He was the author of" Caleb Williams," 
"St. Leon," "lleetwood," "]]:andeville.," ' Clouds- 
ley," a vork ' on Population," in reply to Malthus, 
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"A Hstory of the Commonwealth of England," 
' The Life and Times of Chaucer," and several other 
works, the titles of which I forget. He married, in 
1797, Mary Wolstoncroft, a writer of some distinc- 
tion, best known as the author of a wrk entitled 
"Rights of Woman," a pendant to Paine's "Rights 
of lIan," and which may be regarded as the Bible of 
our Women's Rights party. She was the mother of 
Mary Godwin, who wrote Frankenstein, a most fear- 
ful story, fitted to give one the nightmare for three 
weeks after reading it, and who, after his divorce 
from his wife, vas regarde d as married to the poet 
Shelley. Godwin's novels were much read in their 
day, and it is easy to trace their influence in the 
productions of Charles Brockden Brown, one of ou 
earliest American novelists, who merits a highe 
rank in American literature than has been common- 
ly assigned him. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton owes. 
in his earlier novels, much to those of Godwin, and 
Caleb ]TVilliams and St./eon are still read. As 
writer, for calmness and strength, for repose 
energy combined, Godwin has scarcely a rival in the 
English langua.ge, and his style deserves to b( 
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studied by every one who would master the purity, 
elegance, and force of our'mother tongue. I know 
no other English writer who, unmoved himself so 
powerfully moves his readers ; and he is almost the 
only English writer, since Burke's unhappy influence 
on the language, who has written truly classical 
English, or our language according to its real 
genius. 
The work on Political Justice was first published 
in 1792, and was republished in a second edition, 
much modified from the first, in 1794. My edition 
was the second. I have it not now, and have not 
seen it these twenty years, but I remember its con- 
tents very distinctly. It was inspired by the enthu- 
siasm created by the French Revolution of 1789 in 
a large class of the civilized world, and contains 
nearly all the false and dangerous principles of that 
Revolution, systematically arranged, developed, and 
pushed to their last consequences with a merciless 
logic, and a chasteness, vigor, grace, and elegance of 
language, which I have never seen surpassed. I had 
ead this book when quite a lad, but without under- 
standing it ; and I had read it again as a Universal- 
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ist and appropriated many. of its ideas. I now read it 
still again as a Socialist, and I think it has had more 
influence on my mind than any other book, except 
the Scriptures, I have ever read. There is scarcely 
a modern error that it does not contain, and he who 
has mastered it, may regard himself as in possession 
of nearly every error the human mind is capa- 
ble of inventing. It denies as unjust all punishment, 
except restraint from actual violence, and conse- 
quently all capital punishment, and all penitentia- 
ries. The author contends that the only law is jus- 
tice, and justice requires us to treat every man 
according to his intrinsic worth, although he forgets 
to tell us how we are to discover it, and therefore 
that if my neighbor has more intrinsic worth than I, 
I am to love him more, if less, I am to love him less, 
than myself. If his father, mother sister brother, 
wife, or child is more worthy than mine, then am I 
to love them more than mine ; if mine are the more 
worthy, then am I to love mine the most. If a rude 
man attacks me and threatens my life, I am to con- 
sider whether his life or mine, upon the whole, is the 
more worthy ; if mine, then I am to defend my life 
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entertain them all with her conversation. Women 
have great icility in the use of the tongue, but it 
would be somewhat difficult for one woman to con- 
verse with a hundred millions of men. 
Godwin did not propose precisely to abolish prop- 
erty, but he laid down the principle that justice de- 
clares the property belongs to him who most needs 
it. Justice is reciprocal. What it is just ibr me to 
give another, he has a right to demand. If my neigh- 
bor needs what is in,my possession, or some portion 
of it, more than I do, he has the right to take it 
without asking my leave. This doctrine rather 
pleased me, for I had less than my share, an there- 
fore more to gain than to lose by it. In the name 
of justice the autl.or denied all schools, especially 
public schools, for they all impose, in some form, the 
opinions of the masters, or through them of the 
parents and guardians on their pupils. This is con- 
trary to justice. What right have I to impose my 
opinion on another, or to take measures to bring up 
my child or another's in my opinions, religious 
political or moral ? Thought is that which is most 
essentially the man and therefore that in him which 
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should be freest. We may urge the man or the 
'hild to think, but must never tell either what he 
ught to think. This seemed to me so reasonable 
md just,--if the rule of private judgment be adopt- 
d,--that so long as I remained a Protestant, I took 
;ood care never to give my own children any reli- 
i[ious instruction. Parents, Godwin maintained, 
/ 
ve no more right to control the thoughts or the 
ipmlons of their own children, than they have the 
hildren of others. How he managed with his own 
aughter lIary, I know not. He was not married 
hen he wrote his book. 
On the same principle that he destroys the fam- 
y, and all family affections as such, Godwin destroys 
triotism and the nation. Why should I love my 
untry more than another ? Why am I to love any 
ring because it is mine ? Why am I to prefer my 
,untryman to a foreigner ? Vhat right have I to 
gard any man as a foreigner ? If my country is in 
e fight, I may indeed support her, not because she 
mine, but because she is in the right. But if in 
.e wrong, I may neither defend her nor wish her 
:fended. Justice requires me to wish her defeat. 
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On this doctrine, distinct nations cannot exist, and the 
author contends that they ought not to exist. Jus- 
tice breaks down and obliterates all national distinc- 
tions ; and thus at once abolishes all national rival- 
ries and jealousies, and all international wars, by re- 
moving their causes. The author, also, rejects al 
--'" men are eual before the law ot 
government. _pll 
I 1 s the right to overn anothell 
justice, and no man na o 
For the same reason no number of men, not even th! 
majority, have any right to make their will or thei[ 
reason prevail as law. Each man has the sovereignt 
of himself. All government, therefor% whet 
monarchical, aristocratical, democratical, or mixed, 
founded in injustice, is a usurpation, a tyranny, 
without authority. 
These principles involve complete individualist: 
and leave every man free to do what seems right 
his own eyes. The plain, old-fashioned reader, una! 
quainted with world-reforms, naturally wonders 
it is that a man of the ability and education of W 
liam Godwin, a man of a sharp intellect, and so 
knowledge of human nature, could ever have fanci 
tha mankind, could attempt to carry such lriucil:[ 
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ato practice, without falling into anarchy, and a worse 
han the savage state. It is because he does not 
now all the resources of world-reformers ? He takes 
heir plan as something to be adopted by mankind 
they are, as a piece of new cloth to be sewn on to an 
;d garment, and sees at once that they would take 
'om the old, and the rent be made worse. But they 
ropose an entire new garment, in fact, a recasting 
f the essential nature of man, and they intend to 
ttroduce all the changes necessary to the successful 
orking of their schemes. According to Godwin 
an has no innate instincts, or natural tendencies in 
le way of the reformer, no stubborn natural charac- 
r that persists through all the modifications intro- 
Iced by education or moral and intellectual culture. 
ll the vices of individual character, and all .the evils 
society, whence man has become the greatest 
ague ad tormentor of his kind, come from without, 
)t from within, and are due to civil government. 
bolish civil government, recognize natural justice as 
e only law of the race, and leave the law to execute 
elf, and you will remove all evils, individual and 
eial. Leave men to reason confide in reason, and 
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.e in the effort to govern men by brute force. 
'rinces should be shepherds of the people, not dom- 
aators. 
Even the absurdest and most mischievous of God-. 
n's principles have a certain reflection of Chris- 
fan truth. His doctrine that we should love the 
ost worthy irrespective of their personal relation to 
, is true in the abstract, and hence we are to forsake 
ther and mothe,r, wife and children, houses and 
nds, and even give up our own hfe for our Lord, for 
-od, the infinitely worthy. In a certain sense, the 
oprietor is only u steward, and the surplus of his 
operty belongs to the poor ; but Christianity makes 
s distribution an act of charity, not of justice. Mar- 
age in the Christian sense is really practicable with 
m majority of the non-laboring classes only by the 
'ace of the sacrament. For men and women in easy 
rcumstances, who are not Christians, but aban- 
)ned to simple unassisted nature, it is a burden too 
:eat to be borne, as the experience of all ages sufii- 
ently proves. Almighty God under the old law 
spensed the Jews from many of its rigors, and the 
otestant Reformers, denying marriage to be a sac- 
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avail myselff the principle of association, and in- 
stead of sweeping away all organization, must en- 
deavor to perfect social organization, and use it as 
means of gaining the end I propose. 
Here I found myself co-operating with the well. 
known Frances Wright, who seemed to me to haw 
hit upon a just medium between the individualism o! 
Godwin, and the communism of Owen. Fran'el 
Wright wus born in Scotland near the end of the las 
century, and inherited a considerable property. 
tion. She was brought up in the utilitarian princ!' 
ples of Jeremy Bentham, was often an inmate of t 
family of General Lafayette at La Grange, and 
the General's suite she visited this country in 182.! 
Returning to England in 1825, she published a 
on the United States, in a strain of almost unbound(. 
eulogy of the American people and their institutior] 
She saw only one stain upon our character, one thi 
in our condition to censure or to deplore ;--that w 
negro-slavery, which struck her as it does most E 
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memphis, an4 commenced her experiment, which 
failed in less than two years, as she alleged, in conse- 
quence of her own illness for several months, and her 
inability to find persons to manage it, who combined 
the several qualities requisite, on the one hand, for its 
economical management, and on the other, for can T - 
ing out her educational system, or her moral and 
philosophical ideas. Yet it should be mentioned to 
her honor that she gave her slaves thei freedom, and 
settled them in Hayti, which was then a republic 
under President Boyer. 
The negro experiment having failed, Fanny en- 
larged her views, and discovered that the people of 
the United States we.re not as yet prepared to en- 
gage in earnest for the abolition of slavery, that the 
whites were as much slaves as the blacks, and that 
negro slavery was only a branch of the huge tree of 
evil, which overshadowed the whole land. There was 
little wisdom in wasting one's time and resources in 
the attempt to lop it off while the tree itseff was left 
standing. The axe must be laid at the root of the 
tree and sla,ery must be abolished only as the re- 
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was then a village containing between three and four 
thousand inhabitants, divided, as usual in all our vil- 
lages, into a large number of sects. The hard things 
that were said of Fanny came to her ears, and at the 
close of one of her lectures, she quietly and in the 
sweetest manner imaginable remarked" 
"We have here tMs evening considered the sub- 
ject of Religion. To-morrow evening, at half past 
seven o'clock, we will meet again at this place to dis- 
cuss the subject of Iorals. I observed, in driving 
through your beautiful village to-day, the spires of 
six meeting-houses, belonging to as many different 
religious denominations, and I was told that there 
were two or three other denominations that have not 
as yet erected meeting-houses for themselves. It is 
evident that religion must have been well discussed 
among you,'and that you are eminently a religious 
people. I have travelled much and visited many 
countries, and in no place have I been so uncourt- 
eously received, or been the subject of so much 
personal, insult, as in your most religious village. 
Perhaps it will not be inappropriate for us to spend 
one evening in discussing the subject of Iorals:' 
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of help and comfort, was a most estimable lady, a 
convert from Quakerism to Catholicity. 
Poor Fanny! I have always regretted her fate. 
Her husband treated her, I- have understood, with 
great unkindness and brutality. And certain it is, 
that after her marriage her charm was broken, and 
her strength departed from her. Yet few who knew 
her as I did, when she was about thirty years of age, 
still flesh and blooming, with her feminine sweetness 
and grace, and her masculine intellect, however 
they may regard her principles, will fail to remember 
her with much personal kindness. She followed out 
with logical consistency the principle of private 
judgment in faith and morals, and none who recog- 
nize that principle, and deny all infalh'ble teaching, 
have any right to reproach her. She did great 
harm, and the morals of the American .people feel 
even to-day the injury she did them ; but she acted 
according to her lights, nd was at least no hypocrite. 
lIany who condemn her have beeD. and are greater 
sinners than she. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WORKIITG 

THE great measure on which Fanny and her fiiends 
relied for ultimate success was the system of pub- 
lic schools, which as I have sa.id, were to include the 
maintenance as well as the instruction and educa- 
tion of all the child-en of the State. These schools 
were intended to doprive as well as to relieve parents 
of all care and responsibility of their children after a 
year or two years of age. It was assumed that 
parents were in general incompetent to train up 
their children in the way they should go, to form 
them with the right sort of characters, tempers, and 
aims, and therefore it was proposed, that the State 
should take the whole charge of the children, pro- 
vide proper establishments , and teachers and govern- 
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ors for them, till they should reach the age of 
majority. This would liberate the parents and se- 
cure the principal advantages of  community of 
goods. 
The im ws, on the one hand, to relieve mar- 
.. 
riage of its burdcns, and to remove the principal 
reasons for making it indissoluble ; and on the other, 
to provide for ringing up all children in  rational 
manner, to be reasonable men and women, that is free 
from superstition, ull belief in God and immortality, 
or regard for the invisible, nd make them look upon 
tMs life as their only le this earth as their only 
home, and the promotion of their earthly interests 
and enjoyments as their only end. The three great 
enemies to worldly happiness were held to be region, 
mrriuge or family, and private property. Once get 
rid of these three institutions and we may hope soon 
to reaze our earthly paradise. For religion we were 
to substitute science, that is, science of the world of 
the five senses only ; for private property  commu- 
nity of goods ; and for private famines,  community 
of wives. o, not  community of wNes, for in our 
new moral world there were to be no wives or hus- 
6:- 
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ban.ts ; there were to be only men and women, who 
would be free to cohabit together, according to their 
mutual likings, and for as long a time as they found 
it mutually agreeable, and no longer, lIarriage as a 
sacrament, as a sacred thing, as a mystery, making 
of t he twain one flesh, was denied as a superstition, 
or n invention of the lriests, to render their own 
office so much the more necessary and lrofitable; 
but marriage, as the exlression of mutual love be- 
tween a man and a woman, vas to be recognized. 
Yet as the end of all marriage is mutual halpiness,: 
and as that results only from mutual love, it follow i 
tha. where the love is wanting the marriage is flle-i 
giti:nate, is immoral, and should never take llace,. 
or should cease. 
lhe great defect of this theory is in the assump- 
tion that the mutual love which is demanded "b 
marriage is not within the lower of free will, and I 
therefore does not delend on the larties themselves.' 
The love lromised in the marriage contract is not I 
love as an uncontrollable sentiment, but love as a I 
fre% voluntary affection, love in the sense in which 
we are free to love or not to love as we choose. Mar- 
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riage in the Christian sense is certainly indefensible 
if we accept the modern theory that love is necessary, 
fatal, independent of free will. Taking this theory 
a theory which follows logically from Calvinistic and 
infidel philosophy, and is assumed as undeniable by 
all our modern novelists and.romancers, the doctrine 
of Mary Wo]stoncroft, Vflliam Godwin, the poet 
Shelley, Robert Owen, Frances Wright, and the 
advocates of Free Love, is reasonable and just. 
Christian marriage, ff that theory be true, .is im- 
moral, because no one has a right to promise to do 
what it does not depend on his free will to per- 
form. Christian marriage proceeds on the assump- 
tion that man, with the grace of God, is free to love, 
and can love, and ithfully perform, if he chooses, 
all that is implied in the marriage contract. But 
Calvinism and infidelity alike denying-free will in 
fact, even when they do not in name, are obliged to 
reject marriage in the Christian sense, and to be 
consistent must assert what is called Free Love. 
There is no question that the views of matrimony 
taken by Fanny Wright and her school are abomi- 
nable, but it does not necessarily follow that the 
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some of the pupils he brought with him from France 
to this country, and whom he pretended to educate. 
I know something of his mode of managing with 
these boys ; I knew it from his own lips, and him I 
never trusted. But the more immediate work vas 
to get our system of schools adopted. To this end 
it was proposed to organize the whole Union secretly, 
very much on the plan of the Carbonari of Europe, 
of whom at that time I knew nothing. The mem- 
bers of this secret society were to avail themselves 
of all the means in their power, each in his own lo- 
cality, to form public opinion in favor of education 
by the State at the public expense, and to get such 
men elected to the legislatures as would be likely to 
favor our purposes. How far the secret organization 
extended I do not know, but I do know that a con- 
siderable portion of the State of ew York was or- 
ganized, for I was myself one of the agents for organ- 
izing it. I, however, became tired of the work, and 
abandoned it after a few months. Whether the 
organization still exists, or whether it has ever ex- 
erted any influence or not, is more than I am able 
to say, or have taken the pains to ascertain. 
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industrial and commercial supremacy of Great Bri- 
tain must be annihilated before we ca.n get rid of it, 
and that supremacy is not easily shaken, for Russia 
is the only modern nation that is in a condition to 
offer it the slightest resistance, and Russia is pre- 
paring to adopt it. 
lIy few months' experience as the editor of" 
working man's journal satisfied me that it was idle 
to attempt to can T out our plans by means of a 
working man's party, or, so to speak, a proletarian 
party. The working men, except in the cities and i 
manufacturing villages, do not, in our own country, 
constitute, as a distinct class, the majority. They I 
are neither numerous nor strong enough to ge: or to!l 
wield the political power of the State." Tey can-]l 
not afford to engage in the struggle to obtain it. I 
Capital or credit in its various forms and ramifica-! 
tions is too strong for them. The movement we 
commenced could only excite a war of man against 
money, and all history and all reasoning in the case 
prove that in such a war money carries it over man. 
lIoney commands the supplies, and can hold out longer 
than they who have nothing but their manhood. It 
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For him ? Where is his moral worth, his dignity, the 
reatness and majesty of his nature ? What mat- 
ers it, whether, during his existence of a day, he is 
aappy or miserable, since to-morrow he dies, and it 
.s all the same ? For a being so worthless wherefore 
levote myself? What is there in him to inspire 
ne with heroism, and enable me in his behalf to 
lare poverty, reproach, exile, the rack, the dun- 
:eon, the scaffold, or the stake ? 
No longer irritated against religion by being 
bliged by my profession to seem to profess what I 
lid not believe, I found myself almost instantly 
:cverting with regret to my early religious principles 
md affections. The moment I avowedly threw off 
,ll religioa and began to work without it, I found 
nyself" impotent. I did not need religion to pull 
[own or destroy society, but the moment I wished 
o build up, to efibct something positive, I found I 
ould not proceed a single step without it. I was 
ompelled to make brick without straw. Philoso- 
phers had told me, and I had believed that self-in- 
erest would suffice as a motive power, that all one 
as to do is to show men what is really for their in- 
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my ascent from the abyss into which I had fallen. 
Certainly, it does not follow that religion is true be- 
cause it is needed to secure man his earthly well- 
being, but the conviction that it is necessary for 
that purpose, if not rudely treated, may, in an in- 
genuous mind, lead to something more. I had fixed 
it in my mind, that the creation of an earthly para- 
dise, a heaven on earth for my race, was the end for 
which I should labor, and I saw that I could not 
gain that end without the agency of religion. There- 
fore I accepted religion once more, and on quitting 
my journal, resumed my old profession of a preacher, 
though of what particular Gospel it would be diffi- 
cult to say. 

INT MARY'S COLLEGE. CALIF. 
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what in my condition was practicable, and whether 
what to me was practicable was honest, such as in- 
volved the violation of no principle of natural mo- 
rality. Satisfied on this point, I could resume my 
profession with a good conscience, provided I pre- 
"tended to believe no more than I really did believe, 
and did not attempt to dogmatize in matters of 
opinion, or give myself out for what I was not. 
"But you ran without being sent." Certainly 
I did ; but that was my privilege as a Protestant ? 
No Protestant had or has a right to upbraid le, for 
all Protestant ministers run without being sent. 
None of them have received, in the ecclesiastical 
-sense, a mission. I stood on the same footing with 
Luther, Calvin, and all the Reformers. They were 
all preachers on their own hook, self-commissioned 
mnisters. I could be no more bound by them than 
they were by the Pope ; or by any Protestant sect, 
tt/an that sect itself was bound by the Catholic 
Church from which it had separated. 
Do you allege that my creed was unorthodox ? 
What standard of orthodoxy had I as a Protestant ? 
The Bible ? The Bible as each one understands it 
7 
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or God with us, God manifest in the flesh. There 
may be an unmanifested God, and certainly is, but 
the only God who exists for us is the God in man, 
the active and living principle of human nature. 
I regarded Jesus Christ as divine in the sense in 
which all men are divine, and human in the sense in 
which all men are human. I took him as my model 
man, and regarded him as a moral and social re- 
former, who sought by teaching the truth under a 
religious envelope, and practising the highest and 
purest morality, to meliorate the earthly condition of 
mankind ; but I saw nothing miraculous in his con- 
ception, or birth, nothing supernatural in his person 
and character, in his life or his doctrine. He came 
to redeem the world as does every great and good 
man, and deserved to b.e held in universal honor and 
esteem as one who remained firm to the truth amid 
every trial, and finally died on the cross a martyr to 
his love of mankind. As a social reformer, as one 
devoted to the progress and well-being of man in 
this world, I thought I might liken myself to him, 
and call myself by his name. I called myself a 
Cttrstian, not because I took him for my master, not 
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Dr. Channing on the Dignity of Human Nature. Its 
eloquence, its noble sentiments, and its elevated 
thoughts, affected me powerfully, and made me al- 
most a worshipper of man. It made me think so 
highly of man, of his deathless energies and glorious 
affinities, that I felt contented to believe that his 
soul could not die, but must live forever. I saw in 
man more clearly and more vividly than I had before, 
something worth living for, something one ould love, 
and ff need be die for;I found myseff almost in- 
stantly abandoning my old doctrine of interested for 
disinterested affection. There was something higher 
and nobler in man than I had hitherto admitted, 
something which could serve as a basis to that love 
of manlnd necessary as the agent for introducing the 
scial changes and organizations through which I 
hoped to obtain my earthly paradise. 
Dr. Channing's writings drew my attention to 
the Unitarians, a denomination with which I had 
previously had no acquaintance. I found that they 
were liberal, that they eschewed all creeds and con- 
fessions, allowed the unrestrained exercise of reason, 
and left their ministers each to stand on his own pri- 
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me to clear up, develop, systematize, and confirm 
with the requisite historical proofs my own convic- 
tions. Benjamin Constant is a historical character. 
He was born in Switzerland of a French Huguenot 
family, and educated in Geneva, Scotland, and Ger- 
many. He was recognized as a French citizen under 
the Directory, and for several years played a prom- 
inent part as a French politician. Accompanying 
)Iadame Stail when the First Consul exiled her from 
Paris, travelling with her in Italy, Geznany, and 
England, and residing with her for some time at Cop- 
pet, he devoted himself to literature, till the fall of 
Napoleonin 1814. He was admitted to the Council of 
the Emperor during the Hundred Days, and after 
the second Restoration, became a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, on the Liberal side, 
and took an active part in French politics till his 
death in 1832. 
Benjamin Constant had been brought up a Prot- 
estant, and became, like so many others of ..his gen- 
eration, an unbeliever in revelation, perhaps even in 
God, and is said not to have lived a very edifying life. 
He commencel his work with the intention of direct- 
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Man embodies in them hs ideas or conceptions of the 
true, the just, the holy ; but as these ideas are pro- 
gressive, he is obliged with each step in their pro- 
gress to break his old forms become too strait for him, 
and to create new and broader forms, more in hr- 
mony with his advancing intelligence. Men began, 
in the lowest forms of Fetichism, with the worship 
of wood, stones, animals, four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things. From Fetichism they advanced in 
p.rocess of time to the worship of the sun, moon, and 
stars, or the hosts of heaven, and the elements of 
nature. At first man worships the outward, visible 
object itself, but gradually refining on the object, and 
rising to metaphysical conceptions, he takes it simply 
as a symbol of the invisible, and worships no longer 
the bull, but the spirit or manitou of the bull,--no 
i longer the sun, but the spirit of the sun. In this 
'way he rises from Sabeanism to Oriental, ]gyptian, 
and Persian symbolism, and to the polished and 
graceful forms of Greek and Roman Polytheism. 
Refining and philosophizing still more on his ideas 
and the phenomena of nature, he ascends to the Jew- 
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ish, and from the Jewish to the Christian 
otheism. 
Man's natural tendency is to embody his ideas 
and sentiments in fixed forms or institutions. Ite 
wishes to find to-day the friends of yesterday. Ite 
dreads change, and would render his acquisitions 
permanent and unchangeable. The jugglers, after- 
wards developed into a priesthood, take advantage of 
this, and labor to keep the forms of religion fixed 
and stationary, and to prevent all religious progress, 
all growth or expansion of religious ideas. This is 
especially the case in the East, where the sacerdotal 
religions obtain and give to society a theocratic organ- 
ization and government. Originally the sacerdotal 
religions obtained even in Greece and Rome, but 
gradually the warrior caste emancipated themselves 
from the sacerdotal, established civil governments 
proper, and obtained for religion the freedom to fol- 
low the natural progress and development of the na- 
tion. There is a great progress in the moral and re- 
liglous ideas of the Odyssey on those of the Iliad, and 
hence the two poems could never have been com- 
posed by'one and the same man. The Roman Poly- 
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theism, again, is far in advance of the Grecian. In- 
deed Christianity is only one step in advance of Ro- 
man Polytheism, a step to which the human mind 
naturally tended. 
Each new form or institution of religion is not 
only an advance on its predecessor, but is the step- 
ping stone to newer and still greater progress. 
Each in turn is outgrown, ceases to be in harmony 
with the wants and intelligence of the age or coun- 
try ; and when it becomes so, men begin to criticize 
it, to point out its defects, its inconsistencies, and to 
break away from it. Do not be alarmed. These 
criHcal periods in history are no doubt terrible, such 
as one dreads to live.in, but they are essential to the 
progress of man and society. People think religion 
is about to desert them, and they look upon the ad- 
vanced minds lonng for something purer, higher, 
truer, and broader, as their enemies, as the enemies 
of the gods, as infidels, blasphemers, and condemn 
them to drink hemlock, or to be crucified between 
two thieves. Such periods of criticism, of destruc- 
tion of old forms, have occurred several times in the 
history of the human race. We meet one in Greece 
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commenced by Socrates and continued by t'lato ; 
another which prepared the way for the introduction 
and establishment of the Christian Church ; another 
which commenced in the sixteenth century of our era, 
when Catholicity had ceased to be in harmony with 
the wants and intelligence of the age, and which 
still continues. These periods of destruction and 
transition mark not the decline of civilization, but 
its advance, and so far from being hostile to reli- 
gion, they invariably prepare for it a more glorious 
future. 
This theory of the progress of religion corre- 
sponded with my theory of the progress of mankind, 
and had for me many charms. I was prepared in 
advance to accept it, and did not at the time think 
of inquiring whether it really had any historical 
basis or n. 1o doubt had as yet arisen in my 
mind as to the truth of the doctrine of progress. A 
slight knowledge of history, as well as of philosophy, 
suffices to refute Benjamin Constant's theory. Truth 
is older than error, and Monotheism--the belief and 
worship of one only God is older than Polytheism, 
older than letichism, and is, in fact, the earliest form 
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)f religion recorded in history. But the truth or 
.lsity of the theory under this relation was not the 
oint which struck me with the most force. That 
was not the problem which I was interested at 
he time in solving. The point - the theory which 
.truck my attention, and influenced my studies and 
tction, was the fact alleged, that man naturally 
eeks to embody his religious ideas and sentiments 
n institutions, and that these institutions serve as 
nstruments of progress. What we now want, I 
;aid, is a new relious institution or church, one 
:hat shall embody the advanced intelligence of the 
!ge, and respond to all the new wants which time 
imd events have developed. Every institution, in 
hat it is an institution, has something fixed, inflex- 
ible, and inexpansive. Hence no institution can 
tmswer the wants of the race in all times and places. 
Phe various religions, Fetichism, Sabeanism, Sym- 
)olism, Polytheism, Judaism, Catholicism, have all 
een good and useful in their day, when and where 
hey harmonized with the wants and intelligence of 
.he people ; but they have all been outgrown, and 
he human race has cast them off, as the grown man 
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casts off the garments of his childhood. Catho- 
licity was good in its day, during the thousand years 
which intervened between the fall of the Roman 
Empire of the West and the rse of Luther 
and his associates; for during that period it was in 
harmony with the general intelligence, responded to 
the highest conceptions, and to the deepest wants of 
the soul then developed. It led the age, command- 
ed respect, commanded obedience and love, because 
it aided the soul in its progress, inspired the heart 
with noble sentiments, and prepared its adherents 
to engage in grand and heroic enterprises for the 
human race. But fixed and inflexible, immovable 
and unalterable in itself, it ceased to be favorable to 
13rogress the moment it had brought the race up to 
its own level, and must from that moment become 
a let and a hinderance to progress,--a mischievous 
institution, which must be demolished and cleared 
away to make room for a new and better institu- 
tion. 
That Catholicity had been outgrown and ceased 
to be useful, was evinced by the Reformation. Pro- 
testantism was not a religion, was-not a church, and 
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UNION AND PROGRESS. 

I DID not lose sight of the great end I proposed-- 
the progress of man and society, and the realization 
of a heaven on earth. I was working in reference 
to it even while I was pursuing my historical and 
philosophical researches, and maturing my religious 
theories. I had been forced to resort to religious 
ideas and sentiments for the power to work effect- 
ually for i; and I now found that I must have a 
religious organization, institution, or church, in order 
to render these sentiments practically efficient. This 
much I had gained from Benjamin Constant's great 
work, and it was nearly all that I did gain from it. 
The work of destruction commenced by the Refor- 
mation, which had introduced an era of criticism 
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our attentioq to the work of founding a religious in- 
stitution, or effecting a new church organization, 
adapted to our present and future wants. 
This we are now, I thought, in a condition to 
attempt. Men are beginning to understand that 
Protestantism is no-churchism, is no positive religion, 
and vhile it serves the purpose of criticism and 
destruction, it cannot meet the wants of the soul, 
or erect the temple in which the human race may 
assemble to worship in concord and peace. Unita- 
rianism has demolished Calvinism, made an end in 
all thinking minds of every thing like dogmatic 
Protestantism, and Unitarianism itself satisfies no- 
body. It is negative, cold, lifeless, and all advanced 
. 
minds among Unitarians are dissatisfied with it, 
and are craving, something higher, better, more liv- 
ing, and lifegiving. They are weary of doubt, un- 
certainty, disunion, individualism, and crying out 
from the bottom of their hearts for fahth for love, 
for union. They feel that life has well-nigh depart- 
ed from the world ; that religion is but an empty 
name, and morality is mere decorum or worldly pru- 
dence; that men neither worship God nor love one I 
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another. Society as it is, is a lie, a sham, a charnel- 
house, a valley of dry bones. 0 that the Spirit of 
God would once more pass by and say unto these 
dry bones, "Live." So I felt, so felt others, and 
whoever enjoyed the confidence of the leading Uni- 
tarian ministers in Boston and its vicinity from 1830 
to 1840, well know that they were sick at heart with 
what they had, and were demanding in their interior 
souls a religious institution of some sort, in which 
they could find shelter from the storms of this win- 
try world, and some crumbs of the bread of life to 
keep them from starving, lot only in Boston was 
this cry heard. It came to us on every vind from 
all quarters, from France, from Germany, from 
England even, and Carlyle in his artor tesartus 
seemed to ly his finger on the plague-spot of the 
age. Men had reached the centre of indifferenc% 
under a broiling sun in the Rue d'.Enfer, had pro- 
nounced the everlasting " 1o." Were they never 
to be able to pronounce the everlasting " Yes ? " 
Among them all I was probably the most hope- 
ful, and the most disposed to act. If I lacked faith 
!in God, I had faith in humanity. The criticisms 
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: There was a moment when I looked to Dr. Chan- 
ning, the foremost man among the Unitarians, as 
the one who was to take the lead in this work of 
reorganization. His reputation in 1834 was high, 
and he loomed up at a distance in my eyes as the 
great man of the age ; but a closer view, an intimate 
personal acquaintance with him, soon disabused me. 
!Dr.. Channing had done me great service in the be- 
ginning of efforts to rise from the of 
my 
abyss 
lln- 
elief into which" I had fallen ; he was my warm, 
'onsiderate, and steady friend ever after to the day of 
is death. He consoled me, encouraged me, aided. 
ne in various ways; and I can never forget my 
ersonal obligations to him. I hold, and always 
hall hold, his memory in grateful respect. But he 
zas not the great man many supiosed him to be. 
;Ie was benevolent, philanthropic, and anxious to do 
11 in his power for the good of mankind, especially 
3r the relief of the poorer and more numerous classes. 
[e had a just horror of Calvinistic theology, and 
arred to the last against the Calvinistic view of 
.uman nature. He rejected with indignation the 
octrine of total depravity, asserted in eloquent 
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and with all his generous sentiment he lived as it 
were shut up in himself. Ite inclined strongly to 
individualism, and distrusted all associated action, 
though sometimes tolerating, and even encouraging 
it. His sympathy with Unitarians, as a distinct 
sect or denomination, was not strong, and he gave 
them the prestige of his name chiefly because they 
suffered reproach. Unitarianism he regarded as use- 
ful in that it was opposed to Calvinism ; but he was far 
from regarding it as the last word of Christian truth. 
His own mind, I apprehend, remained unsettled to 
the day of his death. He felt that he was still seeking 
after the truth, and waiting for it to dawn on him and 
the world. " There " " 
is, he would often say in his 
conversations with me, "a higher form of Christian i 
truth and love needed and to be revealed than the 
world has yet seen, and I look with hope to the dis-. 
cussions and movements in the midst of which we 
live to elicit and realize it for mankind." He looked 
for this new manifestation of Christian truth and love 
in a socialist direction. I do not thiik he had any 
tendency to return towards :New England orthodoxy, / 
in which he was educated, as some Evangelicals have 
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supposed. As far as I could discover, his tendency 
in the latter years of his life was to place less and 
less value on doctrines of any sort, and to make re- 
ligion consist in sentiment alone. He rejected all 
creeds and confessions, rejected all church authority, 
and all chur.ch organization, though he died a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Disciples, founded by James 
Freeman Clarke, on the principle that true Chris- 
tians are they who exclude no views, whether true or 
false, and are ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. 
Dr. Channing wasnot and could not be the ma 
to found the neworder, and rival or more than rival a 
]Ioses and a greater than ]Ioses. Among my friends 
and acquaintances I found none. Perhaps the 
thought passed through my head that I was myself 
the destined man, but I did not entertain it. I could 
not be more than John the Baptist, or the Voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, "Behold the Lord 
cometh ; prepare ye to meet him." I might per- 
haps be the Precursor of the new ]Iessias, but not 
the new hlessias himsel hly business was not to 
found the new church, but to proclaim its necessity, 
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Catholic doctrine of grace, denied the Atonement, the 
Incarnation, and the proper Divinity of the Word, 
and reduced Christianity very nearly to simple nat- 
url religion or philosophy, as every consistent rea- 
soner must do, who adopts the lela#an heresy. 
Some few among the Unitarians, as Dr. Noah Wor- 
cester and perhaps Dr. Channing, adopted Arian views, 
or at least regarded our Lord as a superangelic per- 
son ; but the majority, at least of the preachers, re- 
garded him as a man, with one simple nature, and 
that human nature, though a man extraordinarily, 
some said miraculously endowed, nd divinely com- 
missioned to teoch truth and righteousness, chiefly 
through the singular purity and holiness of his life. 
He taught nothing which, when once revealed, is 
above the ability of reason to comprehend, and was 
in his moral perfection in no sens%_bove our aim or 
our reach. To be Christians in the full sense of the 
word we must be what he was, sns of God as he 
was the son of God. 
The Bible was regarded by Unitarians as contain- 
ing, upon the whole, a faithfifl and trustworthy record 
of the revelations of truth which God t sundry times 
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all the difference between the first century and the 
nineteenth, to the Founder of Christianity, it would 
have argued rather my low estimate of Him than 
my high estimate of myself, and in not doing so I 
lroved myself more modest than some who have 
come after me. . 
ot finding among my friends and acquaintances 
the "representative man," and waiting till he should 
o . 
reveal himself, I concluded to commence a direct 
lrelaration for his coming. One man, and one man 
only, shared my entire confidence, and knew my 
most secret thought. Him, from motives of delica- 
cy, I do not name; but in the formation of my 
mind, in systematizing my ideas, and in general 
development and culture, I owe more to him than 
to any other man among Protestants. We have 
since taken divergent courses, but I loved him as I 
have loved no other man, and shall so love and es- 
teem him as long as I live. He encouraged me, and 
through him chiefly I was enabled to remove to 
Boston and commence operations. Dr. Channing 
o 
and several.of his lerso.nal friends, rithout knowing 
all my lurposes, also assisted me. I ws invited to 
8.., 
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Boston to preach to the laboring classes, and to do 
all I could to save them from the unbelief which 
had become quite prevalent, among them. I ac- 
cepted the '..invitation, proposing to myself to make 
of it an opportunity to bring out my religious and 
socialist theories, and to call public attention to the 
necessity of a new religious organization of man- 
kind. I accordingly organized, on the first Sunday in 
July, 1836, "The Society for Christian Unioa 
Progress." ' 
The name I gave to the society was indicative of 
the principle of the future organization, and of the 
end I contemplated,--the union and progress of the 
race. I remained, with some interruption, the min- 
. 
ister of this Society till the latter part of 1843, 
when I began to suspect that man is an indifferent 
church builder, and that God himself had already 
founded a church for us, some centuries ago, quite 
adequate to our wants, and adapted to our nature 
and destiny. My Society at one time was prosper- 
ous, but in general I could not pride myself on my 
success; yet I saw clearly enough, that.with more 
confidence in myseff, a firmer grasp of my own con- 
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victions, a stronger attachment to my own opinions 
because they were mine, and a more dogmatic tem- 
per than I possessed, I might easily succeed, not in 
founding a new Catholic Church indeed, but in 
founding a new sect, and perhaps a sect not without 
influence. But a new sect was not in my plan, and 
,I took pains to prevent my movement from grow- 
ing into one. What I wanted was not sectarism, 
of which I felt we had had quite too much, but 
unity and catholicity. I wished to unite men, not 
to divide them, to put an end to divisions, not to 
multiply them. 
The truth is, I was not, except on a few points, 
settled in my own mind. I never concealed or af- 
fected to conceal thut I regarded myself as still a 
i learner, a seeker after truth, hot as one who has 
I found the truth, and has nothing to do bn.t to preach 
it. I always told my congregation that I was look- 
ling for more light,, and that I could not be sure that 
my convictions would be to-morrow what they are 
t tooday. Whether I preached or wrote I aimed simply 
t exciting thought and directing it o the problems 
to be solved, not to satisfy the mind or furnish it 
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table human nature, can b regarded only as private 
opinion, which I have no right to ask others to be- 
lieve, or to assert as indisputable. I was in fact 
too honest, too consistent, and too distrustful of my- 
self to succeed. , -.# 



CHAPTER X. 
MY  IEW VIEWS." 
,. 
I WROTE a.nd published, immediately after organizing 
my Society, a small work entitled, New Fews of 
Christianity, ocety, and the Church, derived in 
great part from Benjamin Constant, Victor Cousin, 
Heinrich Heine, and the publications of the Saint- 
Simonians. It was designed to set forth the reasons 
which made a new church necessary, to'assert the 
principles on which it must be founded or the en.d 
it must be established to effect, and to call atten- 
tion to the signs of the times favorable to its 
speedy organization. The book made little sensa- 
tion, and had few readers. It met with no success 
flattering to the pride or vanity of its author, yet 
the book is remarkable for its protest against Pro- 
testantism, and its laughable blunders as to the 
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manding the crucifixion of the flesh, as insisting o: 
lenance, mortification, and detachment from th 
world. Protestantism, on the other hand, is laude. 
as a lrogressive religion, a religion that allows fd 
scope to human activity, that, aids men forward 
material lrogress, encourages industry, thrift, cor 
merce, manufactures, enterprise,minvents stear 
boats, railroads, lightning telegraphs, and makes 
nature contribute "to the earthly well-being of 
Are we not every day reminded of the alleged 
terial superiority of Protestant nations to Cathol 
nations, as a proof of the truth Of Protestantism, 
of the falsity and mischievousness of Catholicity l 
There is no denying it. 
Again, is it not the constant effort of all Protel 
rants, who retain a sense of religion.,[t0 unite in the: 
church the human and the Divine, the earthly an 
the heavenly, the material and the spiritual, the te 
poral and the eternal,--to combine their love of tI 
world with the love of God, and to find out an easi 
way to get to heaven than that by penance, mortit 
cation self-denial, and detachment from the world 
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to quicken the mental activity of my countrymen, 
and force them to think freely and independently on 
the gravest and most delicate subjects. I aimed to 
startle, and made it a point to be as paradoxical and as 
extravagant as I could without doing violence to my 
own reason and conscience. Whoever reads the five 
volumes of that Review, nearly all written by myself, 
with the view of finding clear, distinct, and consist- 
ent doctrines on any subject, with the exception of 
certain political question, will be disappointed ; but 
whoever reads it to find provpcatives to thought, 
stimulants to inql "ry, and valuable hints on a great 
variety of important topics, will probably be satisfied. 
I did what I aimed to do, effected my purpose, and 
though its crculation was limited, its influence was 
such as to satisfy me. The Review should be judged 
by the purpose for which it was instituted, not merely 
by the speculations it conains. Many of them, no 
doubt, are crude, rash, and thrown out with a certain 
recklessness which nothing, if I had aimed to dogma- 
tize, could justify, but as designed simply to set other 
minds to thinking, may perhaps escape any great 
severity of censure. 
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would save them the labor of thinking for themselves. 
My aim was to induce, to force others to think for 
themselves, not to persuade them to permit me to 
do their thinking for them. This aim was just and 
lroler in one who knew he had no authority to teach. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SAINT-SIbIONIS]. 

IF I drew my doctrine of Union in part from the 
Eclecticism of Cousin, I drew my views of the 
Church and of the reorganization of the race from the 
Saint-Simonians,--a philosophico-religious, or a polit- 
ico-philosophical sect that sprung up in France under 
the Restoration, and figured largely for a year or two 
under the monarchy-of July. Their founder was 
Claude Henri, Count de Saint-Simon, a descendant 
of the Duc de Sain;-Simon, well known as the author 
of the Memoirs. He was born in 1760, entered the 
army at the age of seventeen, and the year after 
came to this country, where he served with distinction 
in our Revolutionary War under Bouilli. After the 
leace of 1783, he devoted two years to the study of 
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then for a number of years plunged into all manner 
of vice, and ndulged to excess in every species of 
dissipation, not, we are told, from love of vice, any ino 
ordinate desire, or any impure affection ; but for the 
holy purpose of preparing himself by his experience 
for the great work of redeeming man, and securing 
for him a paradise on earth. Having gained all that 
experience could give him in the department of vice, 
he then proceeded to consult the learned professors 
of l'cole Polytechnique for seven or ten years to make 
himself master of science, literature, and the fine arts 
in all their departments, and to .place himseff at the 
level of the last attainments of the race. Thus qual- 
ified to be the founder of a new social organization, he 
wrote several books, in which he deposited the germs 
of his ideas, or rather the germs of the future, and 
most of which have hitherto remained unpublished. 
But now that he was so well qualified for his 
work, he found himself a beggar, and had as yet 
made only a single disciple. He was reduced to 
despair, and attempted to take his own life; but 
failed, the ball only grazing his sacred forehead. His 
faithful disciple was near him, saved him, and aroused 
9: 
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and of Guadaloupe, a man of more ability than he 
usually haA credit for, of solid learning, genuine 
science, and honest, intentions. I knew him well, 
and esteemed him highly. When I knew him his 
attachment to the new religion was much weakened, 
and he often talked to me of the old Church, and as- 
sured me that he felt at times that he must return 
to her bosom. I owe-him many hints which turned 
my thoughts towards Catholic principles, and which, 
with God's grace, were of much service to me. 
These and many others were in the sect, whose 
chiefs, after the death of its founder, were Bazard, a 
Liberal, and a practical man, who killed himseff, and 
Enfantin, who, after the dissolution of the sect, 
sought employment in the service of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and occupies now some important post. in 
connection with the French railways. 
The sect began in 1826, by addressing the work- 
ing classes, but their success'was small. In 1829 
they came out of their narrow circle, assumed a bolder 
tone, addressed themselves to the general public, 
and became in less than eighteen months a Parisian 
rhode. In 1831 they purchased the Globe newspa- 



any new or original thoughts of which he was the in- 
disputable father. His whole system, if system he 
had, is summed up in the two maxims; "Eden is 
before us, not behind us," or the golden age of 
the poets is in the future, not in the past, and 
"society ought to be so organized as to tend in the 
most rapid manner possible to the continuous moral, 
intellectual, and physical amelioration of the poorer 
and more numerous classes:' He simply adopts the 
doctrine of progress set forth with so much flash elo- 
quence by Condorcet, and the philanthropic doctrine 
with regard to the laboring classes, or the people, 
defended by Barbeuf, and a large section of the 
French Revolutionists. His religion was not so 
much as the Theophilanthropy attempted to be in- 
troduced by some members of the French Directory. 
It admitted God in name, and in name did not 
deny Jesus Christ, but it rejected all mysteries, and 
reduced religion to mere socialism. It conceded 
that Catholicity had been the true Church down to 
the t)ontificate of Leo X. because down to that 
time its ministers had taken the lead in directing 
th intelligence and labors of mankind, had aided 
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of the French Carbonari. He held an eminent rank 
in the French secret societies, was Venerable of the 
Lodge of the Amis de la Verit4, nd after the foun- 
dation of the Carbnari was President of the Haute 
Veute, and of the Veute Supreme, and most of the 
orders circulated in the association were from him. 
tIe was the life and soul of nearly all the move- 
iments, plots, and conspiracies in behaff of republi- 
canism under the Restoration. He was in those 
times though less before the public, very much what 
)Iazzini is in ours. In October, 18.25, he became 
acquainted with the little band of disciples left by 
Saint-Simon, and joined himself to them, and was 
the ablest and most competent man, so far as it 
regards external organization and direction, the sect 
ever had. He was a politician, a revolutionist, and 
stamped his own character on the school. 
Barthlemy Prosper Enfantin, the son of a banker, 
born at Paris 1796, was a man of a different stamp, 
!better fitted for thinking, or rather dreaming, than 
acting. Bazard evidently adopted Saint-Simonism 
as an instrument to be used or as an engine which 
'he hoped to use in accomplishing his own political 
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cal, and economical organization, and Enfantin in 
what regarded doctrine and worship. The philoso- 
phy o theology of the sect or school was derived 
principally from Hegel, and was a refined Pantheism. 
Its Christology was the unity, not union, of the Di- 
vine and human, and the Incarnation symbolized the 
anity of God and man, or the Divinity manifesting 
himself in humanity, and making humanity substan- 
tially divine,--the very doctrine, in reality, which I 
myseff had embraced, even before I had heard of the 
Saint-Simonians, if not before they had published it. 
he religious organization was founded on the doc- 
trine of the progressive nature of Man, and the maxim 
Lhat all institutions should tend in the most speedy 
nd direct manner possible to the constant ameliora- 
;ion of the moral, intellectual, and physical condition 
)f the poorer and more numerous classes.. Socially 
en were to be divided into three classes, artists, sa- 
';ans, and industrials, or working men, corresponding 
:o the psychological division of the human faculties. 
i:he soul has three powers or faculties,--to love, to 
mow, and to act. Those in whom the love-faculty is 
)redominant belong to the class of artists, those in 
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the side of their sovereign Father at the summit of 
their hierarchy, a sovereign l[other. The man to be 
sovereign Father they found, but a woman to be sov- 
ereign Mother, Mre 'urne, they found not. 
This caused great embarrassment, and a split between 
Bazard and Enfantin. Bazard was about marrying 
his daughter, and he proposed to place her marriage 
under the protection of the existing French laws. 
Enfantin opposed his doing so, and called it a sinful 
compliance with the prejudices of the world. The 
Saint-Simonian society, he maintained, was a state, 
a kingdom within itself, and should be governed by 
its own laws and its own chiefs without any recog- 
nition of those without. Bazard persisted, and had 
the marriage of his daughter solemnized in a legal 
manner, and for aught I know, according to the 
rites of the Church. A great scandal tbllowed. 
Bazard charged Enfantin with denying Christian 
marriage, and with holding loose notions on the subject. 
Enfantin replied that he neither denied nor affirmed 
Christian marriage, that in enacting the existing law 
on the subject man alohe had been consulted, and he 
could not recognize it as law till w.oman had given.her 
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future as well as in the past, must have an organiza- 
tion, and a hierarchical organization. Its classification 
of men according to the predominant psychological 
faculty in each, into artists, savans, and industrials, 
struck me as very well, and the maxims, " To each 
according to his capacity," and "To each capacity ac- 
cording to its works," as evidently just, and desirable, 
ff practicable. The doctrine of the Divinity in 
Humanity, of progress, of no essential antagonism 
between the spiritual and the material, and of the 
duty of shaping all institutions for the speediest and 
continuous moral, intellectual, and physical ameliora- 
tion of the poorer and more numerous classes, I 
already held. I was rather pleased than otherwise 
with the doctrine with regard to property, and thought 
it a decided improvement on that of a community of 
goods. The doctrine with regard to the relation of 
the sexes I rather acquiesced in than approved. I 
was disposed to maintain, as the Indian said, that 
"woman is the weaker canoe," and to assert my mar- 
ital prerogatives; but the equality of the sexes 
was asserted by nearly all my friends, and I remained 
generally silent on the subject, till some of the ad- 
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for each to act well the part assigned to each by 
Almighty God. 
The Saint-Simonian writings made me familiar 
with the idea of a hierarchy, and renovcd from my 
mind the prejudices against the Papacy generally en- 
tertained by my countrymen. Their proposed organ- 
ization, I saw might be good and desirable, if their 
priests, their Supreme Father and Mother, could 
really be the wisest, the best,--not merely the nom- 
inal, but the real chiefs of society. Yet what security 
have I that they will be ? Their power was to have 
no limit save their own wisdom and love, but who 
would answer for it that these would always be an 
effectual limit ? How were these priests or chiefs to 
be designated and installed in their office ? By pop- 
ular election ? But popular election often passes 
over the proper man, and takes the improper. Then 
as to the assignment to each man of a capital propor- 
tioned to his capacity to begin life with, what certainty 
is there that the rules of strict right will be followed ? 
that wrong will not often be done both voluntarily 
and involuntarily ? Are your chiefs to be infallible 
and impeccable ? Still the movement interested 



CHAPTER XII. 

HORRIBLE DOCTRINES. 

THE Saint-Simonians asserted a new Christianity. 
held that their new Christianity was not new, an 
that it was only a just interpretation of the ol 
Christianity as it lay in the mind of its Autho. 
This was my chief point of difference with then 
They asserted a religious future for mankind, and s 
did I. They asserted the necessity of a new religio 
institution or organization of society, and so did 
They maintained that the object or end of this ne 
institution should be the amelioration, moral, 
tellectual, and physical, of the poorer and more n 

merous classes, or the creation of a heaven upon eart ( 
for all men, and so did I. But as to the pmct[ct 
means of realizing this end, I had my doubts an 1 
misgivings. 
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I had come to the conclusion that the ameliora- 
tion of the laboring classes could not be effected by 
themselves alone, or by appealing solely to them. It 
could be effected only by the co-operation of all classes 
of society, or as I said, not without a slight touch of 
mysticism in my thought, the co-operation of the 
race. The organization of the race in a manner to 
secure this end, was what I meant by the new 
church. 
The Christian thought, as it existed in the mind 
of Jesus of Nazareth, I maintained, was coincident 
with Democracy. His kingdom was to be set up in 
this world ; his mission was to establish the reign of 
justice and love on the earth. He claimed to have 
come from God because his mission was to the poor 
and oppressed. " The Spirit of the Lord," he said, 
"is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
glad tidings to the poor, to heal them that are 
bruised, to bind up the broken-hearted, to set the 
captives free." To the disciples of John the Baptist, 
sent to ask him whether he was the Messias prom- 
ised, or whether they were to look for another, he 
;said, " Go tell your master, the poor have the Gos- 
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pel preached unto them." He declared the poor 
blessed, heirs of his kingdom, and pronounced a woe 
upon the rich, declaring it ' easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." He rebuked all 
cant, sham, or make-believe goodness, and declared 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, the saints of his day, 
that publicans and harlots would enter into the 
kingdom of heaven before them. He discarded 
all the titles and distinctions created by human 
pride and vanity, recognized no earth-born nobili- 
ties, no pomp of rank or earthly majesty, but looked 
on simple naked humanity, and accepted andhonored 
man for his real or intrinsic worth. He loved man as 
man, and died for his redemption. The great law of 
lfis religion was love of man. "By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another." 
" A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another." "We know," said his beloved disci- 
ple, "that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren." Nor was this love to 
be confined to one's own family, friends, or nation. 
We were to love our enemies, and bless them that 
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curse us, do good to them that hate us. We must 
love our neighbor as ourselves, and count every man 
our neighbor to whom we can be of service, as was 
the Samaritan to the Jew who fell among thieves. 
Jesus proclaimed the worth of man as man, taught 
the great law of love, and proposed the universal 
brotherhood of the race,--Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity, the noble device of the Democratic banner. 
Here was that Christian Democracy, as I called 
. 
it, which constituted the substance of my preaching 
for ten or eleven years. I was not alone in this. It 
was substantially the doctrine of Dr. Channing and 
that section of the Unitarians that took him for their 
leader, and it was held more or less distinctly by the 
whole movement party of the time, in both Europe 
and America. It had a powerful champion in the 
unhappy Abb de Lamennais, both before and after 
his excommunication by Grego XVI., and was 
maintained by all the leading Liberals of the Europe- 
an continent. Indeed, it had penetrated very widely 
even into the Catholic camp, and in 1848 we found 
in France even priests ready to assert the identity 
of Democracy and Christianity, and some, I believe, 
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went so far as to call our blessed Lord the first Dem- 
ocrat, as in the old French Revolution individuals 
were found to call him the great Sans Culotte, and to 
speak of him as "le Citoyen Christ." Even the pious 
and philosophical Rosmini seemed in his work on the 
Five Wounds of the Church, to look towards it, and 
many of the Italian clergy who favored the Repub- 
lican Revolution which compelled the flight of the 
Holy Father from Rome to Gaiita held it. It can be 
detected, in some of its phases, in Padre Ventura's 
famous Funeral Oration on Daniel O'Conne]l. It is, 
as the Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims has well re- 
marked, "the great heresy of the nineteenth cen- 
tuff." It is not singular, then, that I, believ- 
ing in progress, and therefore regarding the latest 
thought as the truest and best, should have 
adopted it. 
The doctrine, moreover, is not without its side of 
truth, especially as I defended it. Democracy, in the 
sense I defined and defended it, regarded the end 
for which government should be constituted and 
administered, rather than the origin and form of the 
government itself. I never myself held the doctrine 
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of the native underived sovereignty of the people. 
When I be]ievel in no God, I beeved in no govern- 
men ; for I could never understand why he people 
coecive]y should be under law well he 
0 
s 
s 
people stributively. I always sai4 with St. Pa, 
on est potestas nisi a Deo. When I renounced my 
atheism I derived all power from God, the source of 
aH law and of all justice. I might, and probably 
d, even as I do now, derive it from God through 
the people, as the medial orion of government, and 
thus accept r. Bancroft's definition, that "De- 
mracy is eternal justice ruling thrbugh the people," 
but the popular dtrine wch puts the people in 
the place of God, and asserts not only people-king, 
but people-God, I never held, and is one of the 
few errors of my times into which I have never fallen. 
I had to combat the people too often. I had to make 
too equent war on poplar prejuce and popular 
errors, to believe that whatever is popular is true, 
iight, and just. I had found majmSties too often in 
the wrong, to believe them either infalble or im- 
peccable. Did not the people, the majority condemn 
Socrates to drink hemlock ? Did not the people cff 
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out against One greater than Socrates, ' Crucify him, 
crucify him.V" and did not the majority actually 
crucify him between two thieves ? 
But Democracy as designating the end of govern- 
ment I did hold; that is, .I held that, government 
should be constituted and administered for the com- 
mon good of the governed as men, irrespective of the 
accidents of rank, birth, position, or condition. This 
I held, and hold still. This is the simple dictate of 
reason or the law of nature, and is the common doc- 
trine of all the doctors of the Church in all ages and 
nations. All governments not constituted and ad- 
ministered for the common good of the governed are 
illegitimate, whatever their form or historical origin, 
and are unable to bind the consciences of their subjects 
Hence the Church has always inclined to the side of 
the poorer and more numerotis classes, and has always 
treated with disfavor, and in her own sphere has never 
recognized the privileges and privileged orders intro- 
duced and sustained by the feudal.system. She treats 
men as men, and admits, in her dealing with them, no 
noble or ignoble classes. She has one law of justice, 
one and the same office and discipline for the prince 
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numerous .classes, or in which wealth has so much in- 
fluence, and it is so great a misfortune to be poor, 
as Great Britain and the United States. They do 
not, as the ancient heathen nations did, actually kill 
their poor or sell them. into slavery, but they despise, 
abhor them, shut them up in workhouses, and treat 
them as criminals. Democratic, or democratically in- 
clined govern'merits are for the most part cruel and 
hard-hearted. Like corporations they have no souls, 
and are incapable of tenderness. They have theh" 
advantages, but also their disadvantages, and prob- 
ably are less favorable to public prosperity than is 
commonly imagined. 
I found my countrymen attached to Democracy 
in the sense that the people are the original source 
of all power, sovereign, as The Democratic Ieview 
expressed it, " in their own native might and ght.". 
In this sense Democracy has its expression in univer- 
sal suffrage and eligibility. But in this sense, I 
said, it is a bitter mockery, if the people are no prac- 
tically equal as individuals, lolitical equality may 
be a blessed thing, but to be real, any thing more 
than a delusion, it must rest for its basis on social 
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equality; equality in wealth, position, education, 
ability, influence. )Ian, against man and money, is 
not an equal match. ]Ian ignorant, rude, unculti- 
vated, cannot enter into the political contest on equal 
terms with the educated, the cultivated man, with 
all the advantages society can gie him. How pre- 
tend that you and I are equal, when you can influ- 
ence a thousand votes, while I can hardly control my 
own, unless I have the spirit of a martyr ? The im- 
mense majority of American voters vote with no real 
will or independence of their own. A few individuals 
contrive to manage the people, and some two or 
three hundred more determine even our national elec- 
tions, and the politics of the country. 
If, then, you will have Democracy, if you insist on 
the Democratic form, have the courage to go farther, 
and the good sense to adopt the measures necessary 
to prevent your universal suffrage and ehgibility from 
being a mere sham. You must do more than you 
have done; you must establish and maintain the 
substantial equality of conditions, so that not merely 
the rghts, but the mights of men shall be equal. 
With this thought, I wrote and published, in my 
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duced to go with me. Yet I had only drawn from 
the Democratic and Protestant principles, which I 
had never heard questioned from my youth up, their 
legitimate consequences ; I had only drawn from the 
premises supplied by the dominant lublic opinion, 
their strictly logical conclusions. I felt the blame, 
if blame there was in the case, was not mine. If 
my Protestant and Democratic countrymen said, 
'two and two," wherefore could it be wrong for 
me to add, " make four ?" With Protestantism I 
denied the Church, and the priesthood, and with the 
Democracy I denied the distinction of classes, of 
castes, of noble and ignoble, and asserted the loliti - 
cal equality of all men. I added only a change in 
the transmission and distribution of property to the 
new generation, necessary to render political equality 
a lractical fact, a reality, not an illusion. What 
sin against either had I committed ? 
The essay was an honest, undisguised fearless, 
and not ineloquent expression of thoughts which 
had been fermenting in my mind, and pressing for 
years for utterance. In it I loured out my soul, 
such as it was, and kept nothing back. I made 
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my confession to' the world, a clean breast of it, 
and I think my convalescence dates from that 
moment. But I can hardly read the essay over 
without being myself shocked, and wondering at my 
temerity in publishing it. Yet never did I speak 
more truly my honest thought, or more consistently 
with myself. Place me where I stood then ; place 
me outside of the Catholic Church, and make me 
regard that Church as exclusive, as a spiritual ty- 
ranny, as all my Protestant countrymen maintain 
she is, and give me faith only in progress by the 
natural forces of man, and I would to-day repeat, 
and endorse every paragraph and every word I then 
wrote. 
"Mankind," I wrote, "came out of the savage 
state by means of the priests. Priests are the first 
civilizers of the race. For the wild freedom of the 
savage they substitute the iron despotism of the 
theocrat. This is the first step in civilization, in 
man's career of progress. It is not strange, then, 
that some should prefer the savage to the civilized 
state. Who would not rather roam the forest, with. 
a free step and unshackled limb, though exposed 
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to hunger, cold, and nakedness, than crouch an 
abject slave beneath the whip of the master ? As 
yet civilization has done little more than break and 
subdue man's natural love of freedom,--than tame 
his wild and eagle spirit. In what a world does 
man even now find himself, when he first awakes 
and feels some of the worldngs of his manly nature ? 
He is in a cold, damp, dark dungeon, and loaded all 
over with chains, with the iron eating into his soul. 
He cannot make one single free movement. The 
priest holds his conscience, fashion controls his 
tastes, and society with her forces invades the very 
sanctuary of his heart, and takes command of his 
love, that which is purest and best in his nature, 
which alone gives reality to his existence, and from 
which proceeds the only ray that pierces the gloom 
of his prison-house. Even that he cannot enjoy in 
peace and quietness, hardly at all. He is wounded 
on every side, in every part of his being, in every 
relation in life, in every idea of his mind, in every 
sentiment of his heart. 0, it is a sad world, a sad 
world to the young heart just awakening to its di- 
viner instincts! A sad world to him who is not 
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gifted with the only blessing which seems compati- 
ble with life aa it is,--absolute insensibility. But 
no matter. A wise man never murmurs. He never 
kicks against the pricks. What is is, and there is an 
end of i$; what can be may be, and we will do what 
we can to make life what it ought to be. Though 
man's first step in civilization is slavery, his last 
utep shall be freedom. The free soul can never be 
wholly subdued ; the ethereal fire in man's nature 
may be smothered, but it cannot be extinguished. 
Down, down, deep in the centre of the heart it 
burns inextinguishable and forever, glowing intenser 
with the accumulating heat of centuries; and one 
day the whole mass of humanity shall become ig- 
nited, be full of fire within and all over as a live 
coal ; and then--sla-ery, and whatever is foreign to 
the soul itself, shall be consumed. 
"But having traced the inequality we complain 
of to its source, we ask again, What is the remedy ? 
The remedy is to be sought first in the destruction 
of the priest. We are not mere destructives. We 
delight not in pulling down ; but the bad must be 
removed before the good can be introduced. Con- 
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viction and repentance precede regeneration. More- 
over, we are Christians, and it is only by following 
out the Christian law and the example of the early 
Christians, that we can hope to effect any thing. 
Christianity is the sublimest protest against the 
priesthood ever uttered, and a protest uttered by both 
God and man, for he who uttered it was God-man. 
In the person of Jesus both God and man protest 
against the priesthood. Vhat was the mission of 
Jesus but a solemn summons of every priesthood on 
earth to judgment, and of the human race to free- 
dom? He discomfited the learned doctors, and 
with whips made of small cords drove the priests, 
degenerated into money-changers, from the temple 
of God. He instituted himself no priesthood, no 
form of religious worship. He recognized no priest 
but a holy life, and commanded the construction of 
no temple but that of the pure heart. He preached 
no formal religion, enjoined no creed, set apart no 
day for -religious worship. He preached fraternal 
love, peace on earth, and good will to men. He 
came to the soul enslaved, "cabined, cribbed, con- 
:fined," to the poor child of mortality, bound hand 
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and foot, unable to move, and said in the tones of a 
God, " Be free, be enlarged, be there room for thee 
to grow, and expand, and overflow with love." 
In the name of Jesus, we admit, there has been 
a priesthood instituted, and considering how the 
world went, a priesthood could not but be insti- 
tuted ; but the religion of Jesus repudiates it. It 
recognizes no mediator between God and man but 
him who died on the cross to redeem man ; no pro- 
pitiation for sin but a pure love which rises in a liv- 
ing flame to all that is beautiful and good, and 
spreads out in light and warmth for all the chilled 
and b.enighted sons of mortality. In calling every 
man to be a priest, it virtually condemns every 
possible priesthood, and in recognizing the religion 
of the New Covenant, the religion written on the 
heart, of a law put within the soul, it abolishes all 
formal worship. 
" The priest is universally a tyrant, universally 
the enslaver of his brethren, and therefore it is that 
Christianity condemns him. It could not prevent 
the re-establishment of a hierarchy, but it prepared 
its ultimate destruction, by denying the inequality 
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Both are based on the principle of authority, both 
deny in fact, however it nay be in name, the 
-- 
authority of reason, and war against freedom of 
mind; both substitute dead works for true right- 
eousness, a vain show for the reality of piety, and 
are sustained as the means of reconciling us to God, 
without our being required to be godlike. Both 
therefore ought to go by the board." 
I spoke here of Protestantism asI knew it, but 
of Catholicity as it was represented to me by Prot- 
estants. The Catholic Church had been misrepre- 
sented to me, and when I came to examine her, I 
found that she did require us to be godlike, as the 
condition of our actual reconciliation with God, that 
she did require of us true righteousness, intrinsic 
justice, and sanctity,--and that this was precisely 
the most formidable objection which the Reformers 
urged against her. My statement as against Pro- 
testantism was true and just, in so far as Protestant- 
ism pretends to be a church; but as against the 
Catholic Church was, of course, untrue. 
The first step was to demolish the outward visi- 
ble Church, and make away with the Priesthood,--- 
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annihilate the Priest. The next step was "to re- 
suscitate the Christianity of Christ. The Chris- 
tianity of the Church has done its work. We have 
had enough of that Christianity. It is powerless for 
good hut by no means powerless for evil. It now 
unmans us and hinders the growth of God's lving- 
dom. The moral energy which is awakened it mis- 
directs, and makes its deluded disciples believe that 
they have done their duty to God when they have 
joined the Church, offered a lrayer, sung a lsalm, 
-and contributed of their means to send out a mis- 
sionary to preach unintelligible dogmas to the poor 
heathen, who, God knows, have unintelligible dogmas 
enough already, and more than enough. All this 
-must be abandoned, and Christianity as it came 
from Christ be taken up, and preached, and preached 
in simplicity and power. 
" According to the Christianity of Christ no 
man can enter the lvingdom of God, who does not 
labor with all zeal and diligence to establish the 
kingdom of God on earth; who does not labor to 
bring down the high, and bring up the low;to 
break the fetters of the bound, and to set the cap- 
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rive free ; to destroy all oppression and to establish 
.. 
the reign of justice whicl "s the reign of equality, 
between man and man; to introduce new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
wherein all shall be as brotherh loving one another, 
and no one possessing what another lacketh. No 
nan can be a Christian who does not labor to reform 
society to mould it according to the will of God 
and the nature of nan ; so that free scope shall be 
given to every man to unfold himseff in all beauty 
and power and to grow up into the stature of a per- 
. fect nan in Christ Jesus. No man can be a Chris- 
tian who does not refrain from all practices by which 
the rich grow richer and the poor grow poorer and 
who does nt do all in his power to elevate the labor- 
ing classes so that one man shall not be doomed to 
toil while" another enjoys the fruits; so that every 
man shall be free and independent sitting under 
his own vine and fig tree, with none to molest or to 
make afraid. We grant the power of Christianity 
in working out the reform we demand; we grant 
that one of the most effectual means of elevating 
the worlSng men is to Christianize the community. 



But you must Christianize it. It is the Gospel of 
Jesus that you must preach, not the Gospel of the 
Priests." 
After this the resort must be to the government 
as the agent of society, or the instrument of carry- 
ing out its ideas. Through the government we 
must break up the banks, and great business corpo- 
rations, destroy the modern credit system, and in- 
troduce those changes in regard to the descent and 
distribution of property proposed by the Saint- 
Simonians. These were the principal offensive 
points in my essay, though some attacks in it 
on the factory system, and on the middling classes 
of society, represented as far more hostile to the 
working men than the aristocracy, were not very ac- 
ceptable. I am not surprised that my doctrines 
were denounced as horrible, but I am surprised to 
find such men as Theodore Parker, Wendel Phillips, 
and Henry Ward Beecher, continuing to preach the 
most .horrible of them, and almost with public ap- 
probation. 



C-HAPTER XIII. 

GETTING BETTER. 

IT required no great effort to defend these doctrines 
on Protestant and Democratic principles. No one 
but a Catholic canconsistently assert the Church 
in the sense in which I opposed it, and the de- 
nial of the Priesthood is an essential element of 
Protestantism. It is only figuratively that Protes- 
tantism has an altar or a sacrifice, and without both 
there is no priest. Protestants have ministers and 
preachers, bu4 no priests, and they seldom or never 
call their preachers or pastors by that name. 
But this abolition of the Church and the Prest- 
hood was necessary to my view of the new re.ligious 
organization of mankind. The error of the past 
had been in the double organization of society, the 
one temporal, the other spiritual. "The mission of 
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thereibre, to be consistent, I must reject the double 
organization which had obtained under Catholicity, 
and was attempted to be continued under Protes- 
tantism. The error of the old Church was, that it 
was organized in the interest o the spiritual to the 
exclusion of the material; the error of the State 
had hitherto been that it was organized in the in- 
terests of the material to the exclusion of the 
st, itual. The new order must unite the two, the 
spiritual and the material, in a single organization, 
as the soul and body are united and form one living 
In 1836 I was disposed to call the new organi- 
zation the Church instead of the State ; in 1840, I 
was disposed to call it the State rther than the 
Church ; but my principles, doctrines, and opinions 
were the same at both epochs. It made no differ- 
ence as to the character of the organization itself, 
by whichever name it was called ; it remained pre- 
cisely the same ; but by calling it State instead of 
Church, I could obtain for it more support. Many 
would labor to organize the State on what I re- 
garded as Christian principles', and to realize in its 
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constitution and administration the purposes of the 
Gospel as I understood it that would have stood 
aloof or even opposed me, if I had called upon them 
to aid me in founding a new church. Moreover, I 
saw or thought I saw in the American political con- 
stitution the germ of the very organization I was in 
pursuit of. This was the view taken by my lnost 
distinguished and influential friends. It was thought 
that by uniting with the Democratic party, at once 
the conservative and the movement party of the 
country, and indoctrinating it with our philosophi- 
cal, theological, and humanitarian views , we could 
make it the instrument of realizing our ideas of 
men and society. I adopted this the more readily, 
because my philosophical studies, which I had begn 
to prosecute in earnest, had led me to the rather 
important conclusion that man cannot found institu- 
tions absolutely new, that he can develop, but not 
create, and therefore the new must have its root in 
the old. The ihture can be only the development 
and perfection of the past. I must then either 
begin with the old Church and develop and modify 
o 
that to the new wants, or I must do the same with 
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pists, who seek to make the State the agent for realiz- 
ing their spiritual ideas and moral doctrines. It was 
implied in the Reformation itself and attempted to 
be realized by Calvin in Geneva, and by the Puritan 
Colonists'of Hew England. It had been defended 
by Mr. Alexander H. Everett in The orth .4mere- 
can Review, and by an able writer in T]te Christian 
Examiner, the organ of the Unitarians, long before 
I broached it. It was embraced by the Saint-Si- 
monians, and held by all the Socialists, who did no 
reject the State for Phalansteries or Communities. 
Indeed, it is reasonable and just, if you recognize 
only the natural order. At the time I held it, 
I accepted all the Christian mysteries in 
though 
a sense of my own, I had no conception of the su- 
pernatural order. God and nature, or God in na- 
ture, embraced all the being or existence I admitted. 
The supernatural was either God as transcending 
creation, of which no revelation had been made, or it 
was the metaphysical, the supersensible, as Coleridge 
seemed to maintain. I had not the least conception 
of a created order of existence, or life above the 
natural, and with only a single order of life, the 
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double organization of mankind could not and can- 
not be defended. That is defensible only on the con- 
dition that there are two orders, the one natural and 
the other supernatural, and that man lives or may 
live in this world both a natural and a supernatural 
life. The Catholic Church is the supernatural or- 
ganization of the supernatural order, an order that 
cannot be represented by the State, which is nd 
can be only the natural organization of the natural. 
From my stand-point at the time, I was perfectly 
right in rejecting the Church as an organization dis- 
tinct from the State. 
bIy doctrines touchin the Church and the Priest- 
hood were not those by which I gave the most of- 
fence. The really horrible doctrines in the. eyes of 
the public were my supposed doctrine on marriage, 
my condemnation of the system of wages, and my 
proposition to change the laws which govern the 
descent and redistribution of property. I have 
cited the passage relating to marriage. What was 
running in my head when I wrote it, I no longer 
remember. I did not at that time deny the indis- 
solubility of the marriage contract. Iy language was 
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construed to mean a denial of marriage, and the as- 
. 
sertion of what s called the "Free Love" system ; 
but I certainly held no such "system, ff I ever had 
done so, after my connection with the Fanny Wright 
school had ceased. In defending myself at the time, 
I took the Catholic ground, without much consisten- 
cy, that marriage is a sacrament and indissoluble, and 
alleged that what I complained of was the viciously 
organized state of society, which makes marriages 
mercenary, and renders it to a great extent impossi- 
ble for them to be founded on love or mutual affec- 
tion. I suspect that there was a slight touch of 
sentimentalism, and no very clear or definite mean- 
ing in what I wrote. There might have been some 
nonsense, but there was no looseness. 
The proposition with regard to property was 
thrown out avowedly, not for adoption, but for dis- 
cussion. It was simply the doctrine of the Saint- 
Simonian school, which I have already stated. It 
did not interfere with private property, or dispossess 
a single proprietor during his. lifetime, or interfere 
with his free use of his property as long as he lived. 
It proceeded on the assumption that a man's right 
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of property ceases with his natural life, and therefore- 
that he has no natural right to dispose of his prop- 
erty by will or testament, to tale effect after his 
death, and that the right of inheritance in the child 
to the property of the parent is a municipal, not a 
natural right, or right founded in the law ef nature. 
These assumptions are generally conceded or main- 
tained by jurists, and thus far I proposed nothing 
new. It was then perfectly competent for the state 
to abolish the present legislation on the subject, and 
to enact a new law of descent, and a new Statute of 
Distribution. The only question that could arise 
betw.een me and my opponents was a question not 
of right, but of expediency. Is the proposed change 
expedient ? I contended that it was, if we meant 
to maintain political equality really as well as nom- 
inally, and I think even now that, on this hypothesis, 
I was right, lIy error was in taking that equality 
seriously, and in supposing that it would be possible 
to induce my countrymen to adopt the measures ne- 
icessary to make it a reality. The objection to my 
proposition was not that it was wrong in principle, 
or vould be hurtful in practice, but that it was sim- 
11,. 
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merit that leaves untouched all the social inequalities, 
or inequalities of condition, which obtain in all coun- 
tries, always struck me as an absurdity, and I have seen 
no reason to change my opinions on that point. The 
political history of my own country tends to confirm 
them. In 1840 1 had not wholly ceased to believe it 
possible to introduce such changes into our social and 
economical arrangements as would give to the political 
equality asserted by American Democracy a practical 
significance. I hve got bravely over that since. 
I took in regard to society, even as late as 1840, 
the Democratic premises as true and unquestionable 
They were given me by the lublic sentiment of my 
country. I had taken them in with my mother' 
milk, and had never thought of inquiring whether 
they were tenable or not. I took them as my lolit- 
ical and social starting-point or principum, and 
sought simply to harmonize government and society 
with them. If I erred, it was in common with my 
Democratic countrymen, and I differed from them 
only in seeking what they did not seek, to be con- 
sistent in error. Democratic government was de- 
fended on the ground that it recognized and main-. 
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theory to your practice. Be Democrats socially, or 
do not claim to be so politically. Alas ! I did not 
know then that men act from habit, prejudice, 
routine, passion, caprice, rather than fi'om reason, 
and that of all people in the world ]nglishmen and 
Americans are the least disturbed by incongruities, 
inconsistencies, inconsequences, and anomalies,--al- 
though I was beginning to suspect it. 
Starting from the Democratic theory of man and 
society, I contended that the great, the mother evil 
of modern society was the separation of capital and 
labor, or the fact that one class of the community 
owns the funds, and another and a distinct class is 
compelled to perform the labor of production. The 
consequence of this system is that owners of capital 
enrich themselves at the expense of the ow.ners of 
labor. The system of money wages, the modern sys- 
:tern, is more profitable to the owners of capital than 
i the slave system is to the slave masters, and hardly 
less oppressive to the laborer. The wages, as a gen- 
eral rule, are never sufficient to enable the laborer to 
place himself on an equal footing with the capitalist. 
Capital will always command the lion's share of the 
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proceeds. This is seen in the fact that while they 
who command capital grow rich, the laborer by his 
simple wages at best only obtains a bare subsistence. 
The whole class of simple laborers are poor, and ia 
general unable to procure by their wages more thaa 
the bare necessaries of life. This is a necessary re- 
sult of the system. The capitalist employs labor 
that he may grow rich or richer ; the laborer sells 
his labor that he may not die of huager, he, his wife, 
and little oaes, and as the urgency of guarding against 
hunger is always stronger than that of growing rich 
or richer,-the capitalist holds the laborer at his mer- 
cy, and has over him, whether called a slave or a 
freeman, the power of life and death. 
An examination into the actual condition of the 
laboring classes in all countries, especially in Grea 
Britain and the United States, where the modern 
industrial and commercial system is carried farthest, 
proves this reasoning to be correct. Poor men may 
indeed become rich, but not by the simple wages of 
unskilled labor. They never do become rich, excep 
by availing themselves in some way of the labors of 
others. Dependeat on wages alone, the laborer re- 



mains always poor, and shut out from nearly all the 
advantages of society. In what are called prosperous 
times he may, by worlSng early and late, and with 
all his might, retain enough of the proceeds of hiu 
labor to save him from actual want, but in what are  
called "hard times," it is not so, and cases of actual 
suffering for want of the necessaries of life, nay, of 
. 
actual starvation even in our own country, are no rare 
occurrences. It would be difficult to estimate the 
amount of actual suffering endured by the honest and 
virtuous poor in every one of our larger towns and 
cities, and which neither private nor public charity 
can reach. 
The evil does not stop here. The system ele- 
vates the middling class to wealth, often men who 
began life with poverty. A poor man or u man of 
small means in the beginning become rich by trade, 
speculation, or the successful exploitatiot of labor, is 
often a greater calamity to society than a wealthy 
man reduced to poverty. An old established nobil- 
ity, with gentle manners, refined tastes, chivalrous 
feelings, surrounded by the prestige of rank, and en- 
deared by the memo of heroic deeds or lofty civic 
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virtues, is endurable, nay respectable, and not with- 
out compensating advantages to society in general, 
for its rank and privileges. But the upstart, the 
novus ]tomo, with all the vulgar tastes and habits, 
ignorance and coarseness, of the class from which he 
has sprung, and nothing of the class into which he 
fancies he has risen but its wealth, is intolerable, and 
widely mischievous. He has nothing to sustain him 
but his money, and what money can purchase. He 
enters upon a career of lavish expenditure, and aids 
to introduce an expensive and luxurious style of liv- 
ing destructive of genuine simplicity of manners, and 
of private and social morals. Moral worth and in- 
tellectual superiority count for nothing. Men to be 
of any account in their town or city must be rich, at 
least aiJpear to be rich. The slow gains of patient 
toil and honest industry no longer suffice. There is 
in all classes an impatience to be rich. The most 
daring and reckless speculations are resorted to, and 
when honest means fail, dishonest, nay, criminal 
means are adopted. The man of a moderate income 
cannot live within his means. His wife and daugh- 
ters must have the house new furnished, or a new 
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house taken up. town, and must dress so as to vie 
with the wives and daughters Of the millionnaires of 
Fifth Avenue. Nobody is contented to appear what 
he is, or to enjoy life in the state in which he finds him- 
self. All are striving to be, or to appear, what they 
ate not, to work their way up to a higher social stra- 
tum, and hence society becomes hollow, a sham, a lie. 
Between the master and the slave, between the 
landlord and the serf, there often grow up pleasant 
personal relations and attachments ; there is personal 
intercourse, kindness, affability, protection on the one 
side, respect and gratitude on the other, which par- 
tially compensates for the superiority of the one and 
the inferiority of the other ; but the modern system 
of wages allows very little of all this ; the capitalist 
and the workman belong to different species, and 
have little personal intercourse. The agent or man 
of business pays the workman his wages, and there 
ends the responsibility of the employer. The laborer 
has no further claim on him, and he may want and 
starve, or sicken and die, t is his own affair, with 
which the employer has nothing to do. Hence the 
relation between the two classes becomes mercenary, 
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hard, and a matter of arithmetic. The one class be- 
comes proud, haughty, cold, supercilious contempt- 
uous, or at best superbly indifferent, looldng upon 
the laborer as an appendage of his steam-engine, his 
spinning-jenny .or his power-loom with far less of 
esteem and affection than he bestows on his tivorite 
dog or horse ; the other class become envious, discon- 
tented resentful, hostile, laboring under a sense of 
injustice, and waiting only the opportunity to right 
themselves. The equality of lov% of affection, cannot 
come in to make amends for the inequality of prop- 
erty and condition. 
To remedy these evils I proposed to abolish the 
distinction between capitalists and laborers, employer 
and employed, by having every man an-owner of the 
funds as well as the labor of production and thus 
malting it possible for every man to labor on a capi- 
tal of his own, and to receive according to his works. 
Undoubtedly my plan would have broken up the 
whole modern commercial system, prostrated all the 
great industries, or what I called the Iictory system, 
and thrown the mass of the people back on the land 
to get their living by agricultural and mechanical 
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It was the attacks I made on the modern industria: 
and commercial system, that gave the offence. ]Vlr. 
Bancroft, who had been one of my stanchest friends. 
could not go with me in my view of property, though 
he did not object to my views with regard to the 
Church and the Priesthood. John C. Calhoun oi 
South Carolina told me that in what I had said of 
the priests I was right. ' You have," he said, "told 
the truth of them. But your doctrine as to the 
descent and distribution of property is wrong, and 
you will do well to re-examine it." I was not wrong, if 
the premises from which I reasoned were tenable, and 
I am unable even to-day to detect any unsoundness 
in my views of the relation of capital and labor, or 
of the modern system of money wages. I believe 
firmly even still that the economical system I pro- 
posed, if it could be introduced, would be favorable to 
the virtue and happiness of society. But I look upon 
its introduction as wholly impracticable, and there- 
fore regard all thought and effort bestowed on it as 
worse than thrown away. We must seek its equiva- 
lent from another source, in another order of ideas, 
set forth and sustained by religion. 
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life, or become so involved in the meshes of party, 
,r form so many polit.ical relations, that I can no 
onger be free to return to my work without com- 
?romising my friends, my party, and perhaps myself. 
l:he best and shortest way, because the honestest 
.rod most straight-forward, is, now before I become 
eeper involved, to come out and ublish in the 
ost startling form possible my whole ulterior 
bought, without circumlocution or reticence. If 
;he party accept my views, which of course they 
Ivi]l not, well and good ; if not, as will be the case, 
:he party ties will be broken, and I shall be free to 
ublish my honest convictionswithout fear of com- 
romising any body but myself. I shall be free to 
ct as I think proper, unshackled by party obliga- 
ions, or even personal friendships. Such were my 
easons, avowed to those who shared my confidence, 
efore the article was written. For my party the 
ct was impolitic, for myself it was necessary nd 
rudent. I look back upon it to-day as the least 
"screditable act I had hitherto performed, and there 
as in it something bordering on moral heroism, 
lich has not been without its reward. 
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When I published my essay, I supposed it would 
close my literary as well as my" political career. But 
the manner in which I was assailed aroused for a 
moment my indignation, and made me resolve, con- 
rary to my original intention, to defend myself, and 
to show that I could more than regain before the 
public the position I had lost. I defended my essay 
at length and with vigor in the following number of 
my Review, and silenced the noisy clamors raised 
against me. I retained and enlarged my audience, 
and assumed a higher tone and position than I 
had ever before held, though not without making 
the greatest intellectual efforts, and using all the 
arts of popularity I was capable of. I felt in those 
times that to be popular or unpopular is simply a 
matter of one's own choice. In the three years that 
followed I gained more than I had lost, and I never 
stood higher, commanded more of the public atten- 
tioh, or had a more lromising career open before me, 
than at the moment when I avowed my conversion 
to Catholicity. I did not value reputation for its 
own sake,--I have never done so ; and if I labored to 
recover the ground I had lost, it was simply to 
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I)rove that I could do so when I chose. It cost me 
!ot a pang to throw all away on becoming a Catho- 
,m, and to be regarded as henceforth of no account 
i)y my non-Catholic countrymen, as I did not doubt 
should be. There is something else than reputa- 
Ion worth living for. 
The publication of my Essay on the Laboring 
lasses marked the crisis in my mental disease. In 
I had made my confession to the public; I had 
Imde, as I have already said, a clean breast of it, and 
'ad no further concealment. I had thrown off a 
.eavy load which had been accumulating for years, 
.nd felt relieved. From that moment a change 
me over the temper of my madness. I had gone 
far i the direction I was going as I could go. 
had reached the last stage in that journey, a.nd 
ere I must stop and remain or retracc my steps. 
had one principle and only one to which, since 
:rowing up Universalism, I had been faithful, a 
rinciple for which I had perhaps made some sacri- 
'es, that of following my own honest convictions 
lhithersoever they should lead me. I had drawn 
om the premises furnished me by my non, Catholic 
12 
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and Democratic countrymen their strictly logical 
conclusions, and these same countrymen had recoiled 
from them with horror. Either they are wrong in 
doing so, or their premises are false. Suppose I ex- 
amine these premises, and see if this Protestant and 
Democratic theory of man and society to which the 
world seems tending is not itself founded in error. 
The electioneering campaign of 1840, carried 
on by doggerels, log-cabins, and hard cider, by means 
utterly corrupt and corrupting, disgusted me with 
Democracy as distinguished from Constitutional 
Republicanism, destroyed what little confidence I 
had in popular elections, and made me distrust both 
the intelligence and the instincts of "the masses." 
I sat down to the scientific study of government, in 
its grounds, its origin, its forms, and its administra- 
tion. I read for the first time Aristotle on Politics; 
I read the best treatises, ancient and modern, on 
.government within my reach ; I studied the consti- 
tutions of Greece and Rome, and their history, the 
political administration of ancient Persia, the feudal 
system, and the constitutions of modern States, in 
the light of such cxpcrience and such philosophy as 
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had., and came to the conclusion that the con- 
ition of liberty is order, and that in this world we 
ust seek not equality, but justice. To the main- 
nance of order in the Star% and justice between 
an and man, a firm, strong, and efficient govern- 
Inent is necessary. Liberty is not in the absence of 
tuthority, but in being held to obey only just and 
i.egitimate authority. Evidently, changed 
I 
had 
!ystems, and had entered another order of ideas. 
overnment was no longer the mere agent of society 
s my Democrati masters had taught me, but an 
uthority having the right and the power to govern 
ociety, and direct and aid it, as a wise Providence, 
n fulfilling its destiny. I became henceforth a con- 
ervative in politics instead of an impracticable 
adical, and through political conservatism I ad- 
anced rapidly towards religious conservatism. So 
date my beginning to amend from the publication 
'f my so-called "horrible doctrines." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAN 10 CHURCH-BUILDER. 

I HAD settled it that there is no true liberty without 
order, and no order without a constituted authority. 
Then, since no progress without-liberty, my new 
church, necessary to the maintenance of order, in- 
stead of coming after progress and being its result, 
must precede it, and be the condition of effecting it.. 
I cannot effect the progress of man and society 
without the new organization. That I settled long 
ago. But how without that progress obtain the ne 
organization, or the new church itself ? 
Here was a problem I had neglected to solve,-- 
a problem, too, of no little difficulty. It will be 
easy enough to effect the progress when I have the 
means in my hands, but how am I to get the 
means ? I cannot effect my end, the creation of a 
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of the indivi_dual, has no proper creative power. He 
can work only on and with m" terials furnished to 
his hands. The great things he does, he does only by 
availing himself of the great active forces of the uni- 
verse in which he is placed. The forces that propel 
the machinery he constructs are not hi own, nor ot 
his own creation ; they are forces that already exist, 
and exist and operate without any dependence on 
either his intellect or his will. The water that 
drives his mill, the steam that propels his ship in 
defiance of wind and tide, the electricity that sends 
his messages instantaneously round the globe, and 
brings back an answer, are all powers created to 
his hand, and he only adapts them to his use. Un- 
doubtedly the po er of association is grat, but it 
is at best only the sum of the separate powers 
associated. Association generates no new power ; it 
only collects, concentrates, and utilizes the powers 
of the individuals embraced i'n the association. The 
power of the race is only the power of all men, the 
combined power of the individuals who compose it ; 
for, aside from the individuals, from all men, there 
is no actual man, no actual humanity. The race, as 
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distinguished from individuals, is only an idea, only 
ideal, not actual, man ; for man is actual, concrete 
existence only in men. In my new association or 
organization, I may have the sum of the life that 
the race already lives or has attained to, but no aug- 
mentation of life. The organization can, then, give 
me, give the human race itself, nothing above what 
we already have. How then, with nothing more 
than what we already have am I to get my new 
organization, and in it the means and conditions 
of future progress, or of becoming more than we 
are ? 
Man is now below what I would have him, and 
behind the goal I propose for him. I propose his 
progress'; I propose to elevate him in virtue and 
happiness. But if he is below what I would have 
him, how with him alone am I to elevate him ? Man 
is what he is, and with only man, how am I to make 
him, or is he to become more than he now is ? Man 
only equals man. From man I can get only man, and 
with man alone, I have and can have nothing above 
man. 1o man can rise above himself, or lift himself 
by his own waistband. Archimedes is reported to 
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Gradually I had elaborated a sort of philosophical 
sentimentalism, depending on the heart rather than 
the head, bearing some analogy to the tendencies of 
Bernardine St. Pierre, Madame de Staiil, Benjamin 
Constant, Chateaubriand, Adam Smith, and the Ger- 
man Jacobi. In this half-dreaming state, with vaHle 
feelings, and vaguer notions, I encountered the philo- 
sophical writings of M. Cousin, first, I think, in 1833, 
and yielded almost entirely to the witchery of his 
style, the splendor of his diction, the brilliancy of his 
generalizations, and the real power of his genius 
although I made from first to last certain reserves. 
M. Victor Cousin was born in 1791, and his ori- 
ginal destination was literature; but captivated by 
the Le;ons of M. La Romigttire and M. Royer-Col- 
la-d, he resolved to devote himseff to philosophy, lie 
was first reTetiteur and then professor of philosophy 
in the Normal School, subsequently professor of the 
History of Philosophy in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris. His first Course, which has been pub]ished 
was given in 1816, and is most remarkable as the 
production of a young philosopher only twenty-five 
years of age. His Course for the half year of 1828, and 
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the Church. In politics he is a constitutionalist, or 
what was formerly termed a Doctrinaire, and under 
the Republic of 1848, he acted for the most part with 
the conservative majority. I was not the first of his 
disciples in this country, but I was among his most 
ardent admirers, and perhaps contributed more than 
anyother one man to draw the attention of Ameri- 
can thinkers to his philosophy. 
Gioberti, in a ote of two hundred pages or more 
to the third volume of his Introduzione allo studio 
della tiloso.fia, has pointed out and refuted in a mas- 
terly manner the errors of M. Cousin's doctrine on 
ontology, creation, and moral liberty, but he speaks, 
in my judgment, too slightingly of his philosophical 
genius, as he does also of Leroux's. Whoever has 
read attentively the philosophical writings of the 
illustrious Italian, cannot fail to perceive that he has 
been fir more indebted to Chese two Frenchmen 
whom he affects to despise, than it pleases him to ac- 
knowledge. ]qeither can I agree with the Italian 
that Jouffroy, the most distinguished of hi. Cousin's 
early disciples, had a truer and loftier philosophical 
genius than his master. Yet Jouffroy, who died too 
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young for philosophy, or for his own fame, was no 
doubt a superior man, a clear, systematic, and logical 
thinker, with an amiable disposition and a transpa- 
rent soul, who never ceased to regret the loss of his 
early Catholic faith, which I would gladly believe he 
recovered before his death ; but he never rose above 
the Scottish school, and died uttering his protest 
against philosophy. His great merit, and the high- 
est proof he gave of his philosophical genius, was in 
perceiving the worthlessness of the philosophy he 
had been teaching, and its vast inferiority to the Cat- 
echism he had rejected. He had not, however, the 
genius that penetrates through the mass of errors 
and seizes the great, living, and eternal truth which 
so many philosophers misapprehend, misinterpret, 
and misapply. But be all this as it may, I acknowl- 
Edge willingly my indebtedness in philosophy to both 
M. Victor Cousin, and to M. Theodore Jouffroy, 
iwho have served me hardly less by their errors than 
by their truths. 
M. Cousin had labored to combine the method of 
the psychologists with that of the new German school 
of Schelling and Hegel. He starts with the facts of 
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consciousness, and professes by careful observation and 
rind induction to rise to the ideas of the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good, and then, from these neces- 
sary, absolute ideas, as he calls them, to descend to 
the region of psychology, and by their light to verify 
anew the facts of consciousness, previously analyzed. 
But these absoluteideas, what are they ? M. Cousin 
makes them the constituent elements of reason. But 
of what reason ? The Divine, or the human ? 
of the Divine, how does our intelligence grasp them 
If of the human, how determine their objective va- 
lidity, or, to use the language of the schoolmen, 
their existence a' Tarte rei ? 1I. Cousin's answer is 
confused and unsatisfactory. Reason, he maintains, 
is indeed constituted by these ideas; they are its 
constituent elements ; but the reason they constitute 
is the spontaneous and impersonal reason, not our 
personal or reflective reason. Therefore these abso- 
lute ideas are objective in relation to our personality, 
that is to say, to our principle of voluntary activity, 
le moi, the me. But what is this impersonal, spon- 
taneous reason, operating without our voluntary ac- 
tivity ? Is it essentially distinct from the personal 
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or reflective reason ? 1I. Cousin tells us that it is 
not; that there are not two reasons; that Slonta- 
neity and reflection are simlly two modes in wtfich 
one and the same reason operates. Then tls one 
reason, is it objective or subjective ? Is it the Di- 
vine Reason or is it a faculty of the human soul ? 
]I. Cousin maintains that it is the Divine reason 
and at the same time a faculty of the human soul. 
But here is a grave difficulty. How make the Di- 
vine reason, indistinguishable from the Divine being 
or essenc% a human faculty, and therefore essentially 
human without identifying God and man and fall- 
ing into pure pantheism, or pure atheism ? To 
escape this difficulty, 1I. Cousin attempts to distin- 
guish between God and reason, between the Divine 
Being and the Logos and to p_resent the Divine rea- 
son not as God but as the Word of God. In this, 
however he misapprehends the Christian dogma of 
the Trinity, on which he professes to found his dis- 
tinction and falls into a grave ontological error. In 
the Christian dogma of the Trinity, the distinction 
of being is denied and the Logos is asserted to be 
one in essence with the Father. Besides the Logos, 
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if not one in cssence with God, and therefore really 
and truly God, is creature; for between God and 
creature there is no middle existence. What is not 
creature is God, and what is not God is creature. If 
your spontaneous reason is God, then you make God 
and man identical ; if you distinguish it from God, 
you make it creature simply human reason a faculty 
of the human soul, and therefore remain still in the 
region of psychology. Your absolute ideas are only 
subjectively absolute, and the inquiry returns, How 
establish their objectivity, or existence a Tarte rei ? 
This question hi. Cousin has never to my knowl- 
edge answered, and therefore has never really ad- 
vanced beyond the subjectivism of Kant, which, else- 
where, he so effectually refutes. It was always an 
objection in my mind to his philosophy. His abso- 
lute ideas of the True, the Beautiful and the Good, 
which he labors to identify with God, were after all, 
on his hypothesis, only abstractions, and could give 
me only an abstract God, and no living God, no real 
God at all. Here Leroux, who is regarded by not a 
few as an atheist, and who does fall, in his Humanitd, 
into the Hegel]an pantheism came to my aid, by 
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directing my attention to the simple analysis of 
thought, or to what I. Cousin calls "the fact of con- 
sciousness." M. Cousin himself had said, thought, 
or the fact of consciousness, is a lhenomenon with 
three elements, subject, object, and their relation. 
The subject is always le moi or the thinker, the ob- 
ject is always le non-moi, or something standing 
over against the subject, and independent of it ; and 
the relation is the form of the thought. M. Leroux 
adopts this and shows that thought is a synthesis 
and the resultant of two factors. The subject 
cannot think without the concurrence of the object, 
and the object cannot be thought without the con- 
currence of the subject, or thinker. The subject 
and object are both given simultaneously in one and 
the same thought, or act, and therefore the reality 
of the one is as certain as that of the other. The 
object affirms itself in the fact of consciousness as 
object, as distinct from, and indelendent of, the sub- 
ject, and the subject recognizes itself as subject, as 
thinker, and therefore as distinct from and opposed 
to the object. This stripped philosophy of its mys- 
tery, divested it of its endless abstractions and vain 
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subtilties, and harmonized it with the common sense 
of mankind. 
lIan cannot think without an object, and being 
finite he can never be his own object. Only God can 
be the object of his own intelligence, or be intelligent 
without other than himself; man, whatever else he 
is, is a dependent being, and is in no instance, in no 
respect, alone sufficient for himself. He is not in- 
telligent in himself because he is not intelligible in 
himself-. There is and can be no intelligence where 
there is no intelligible, or nothing that can be 
known. We cannot see where there is "nothing to 
be seen. What is not is not intelligible. That 
wlfich does not exist cannot be an object of thought ; 
for it is not, and therefore cannot present any thing 
to the mind, can present no resistance or counter- 
pressure to the mental force. The object then is 
always real, and no thought ever is or ever can be 
totally .false or purely subjective. A further ques- 
tio.n may be raised, indeed, as to the light by which 
the object is thought, or as to the intelligible medi- 
um of thought,--a question which )Ialebranche at- 
tempted to solve by what he called  vision in God," 
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and which M. Cousin comes near solving in asserting 
that absolute ideas are intuitive. But M. Cousin 
fails precisely where lato before him failed, by not 
distinguishing the idea as archetype in the Divine 
Reason from idea as the essence or reality of the 
thing, regarded as the object of our science, lie 
fails to distinguish reason as Divine from reason as 
a human faculty, and to point out the real relation 
which subsists between them. lie makes only a 
modal distinction, which is not sufficient to save him 
from pantheism, and fails to perceive that the Di- 
vine Reason is the human reason only through the 
medium of the Divine creative act,--mediante actu 
creativo divio. The Divine Reason, indistinguish- 
able from the Divine Essence or Being, at once cre- 
ates the human reason and presents itself as its light 
and its immediate object. We see all things in 
God, as we see visible objects in the light which 
illuminates them, though not simply as ideas in the 
Divine mind, as l[alebranche appears to have held ; 
for we see existences themselves in their concrete- 
ness and reality, not merely their ideas, or possibility 
of being created. 
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Having settled it, that man does not suffice for 
himself in the intellectual order, that he cannot 
even think himself without thinking what is not 
himself, or without the concurrence of the object 
with the subject, I learned from Leroux, that the 
same principle extends to all our acts, and that no 
act of life is possible without the concurrence of the 
object, lIan lives and can live only by communion 
with what is not himself. In himself alone, cut off 
from all not himselt he is neither a progressive nor 
a living being. Itis body must have food from with- 
out, and so must his heart and his soul. Hence his 
elevation, his progress, as well as his very existence, 
depend on the object. He cannot lift himself, but 
must be lifted, by placing him in communion with a 
higher and elevating object. 
This will be the more evident, ff we bear in 
mind that the fact, any fact, of human life is the 
joint product of the subject and object, and them- 
fore partake of the character of each. This is a 
fact of no inconsiderable importance, and enables us 
to explain many things certain from observation, 
from human experience, but which philosophy has 
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own being. But man is not God, is not being in 
himself, is not complete being, and must find out of 
himself both his being and its completeness. He 
lives not in and fi'om himself alone, but does and 
must live in and by the life of another. 
Cut off man from all communion with external 
nature, and he dies, for he has no sustenance for 
his body, and must starve; cut him off from all 
communion with moral nature, and he dies, sarves, 
morally;cut him off from all moral communion 
with a life above his own, and he stagnates, and can 
make no progress. All this every body knows and 
concedes. Then to elevate man, to give him a 
higher and nobler life, you must give him a higher 
and nobler object a higher and nobler lii with 
which to coinmune. To elevate his subjective 
life, you must elevate his objective life. From 
the object must flow into him a higher virtue, an 
elevating element. Thus far I followed Leroux 
but I did not and could not follow hiln in all his 
applications of the great principle he had helped-me 
to grasp and understand. He sought to apply the 
principle in an un-Christi,n sense ; I saw, or thought I 



saw, in it the means of placing myself more in har- 
mony with the common beliefs of Christendom, 
without violence to my reason. 
"Man," said Leroux, "lives by communion with 
his object,--with nature, with his fellow-men, and 
with God. He communes with nature through prop- 
erty, with his fellow-men through family and the 
State, and with God through Humanity." In the first 
two statements he is right, and asserts a solid basis 
for property, family and the State, three institutions 
which are indispensable to human life, and which, 
however they may be warred against, are really as 
indestructible as human nature itself. But in the 
third statement he adds nothing, for to commune 
with God through Humanity is nothing else than to 
commune with our "kind, or with other men in the 
family and the State. Man can live, and the ma- 
jority of men do live, with only the first two com- 
munions named, but he can so live only the life of 
the human animal,--an unprogressive life, which 
can never rise to the Divine. Leroux knew this, 
and as he believed firmly in progress, in the prog.res.- 
siveness of the race, nay, of nature, inleed of al.1 
13 
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natures, he asserted as its condition, communion 
with God; but as he conceived God as actual only 
in existences, he asserted for us only the communion 
with God through Hmnanity, which was in effect 
simply no communion with God at all, and supplied 
and could supply no objective element to our life 
above that which we already have, and cannot as 
men but have. 
Leroux never fairly understood his own philoso- 
phy. His analysis of thought had given him the 
foundation of true realism in opposition to the Kan- 
tian subjectivism or idealism ; but the moment he 
had finished his analysis of thought, and proved to 
us that the lii of every man is the joint product of 
subject and object, and therefbre partaking alike of 
the character of each, he fell into the precise error 
which I have pointed out in the case of Cousin, that 
of confounding the ideal with the real. He even 
went farther, and asserted, in violation of his whole 
ontology, the power of the ideal, which he himself 
identifies with the possible, to realize or actualize 
itself,--the very error I had detected in myself and 
.which he more tlmn any other had entrbled me to 
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detect. Subsequently, I believe, in his refutation of 
Hegel, he professes to refute this error ; but in his 
Befutation of Eclecticism, and his huge work on 
Humanity, he asserted God as the Void of the Bud- 
 hists, the infinite possibility of the universe, which- 
I the universe is continually actualizing, and hence 
its progress. Yet he had asserted direct intuition of 
God, that we think God, and God must really be 
or we could not think him. 
All the contradiction or absuMity of his theology 
I did not at the moment perceive, because nay mind 
was taken up with his doctrine that human life is the 
resultant of two forces, of the intercommunion of 
subject and object, from which I drew a further con- 
clusion than that drawn by Leroux himself. I drew 
from it the conclusion that man is not and cannot 
be in himself progressive, and that his progress de- 
pends on the objective element of his liib, or, in 
other words, on his living in communion with God, 
and not only in a natural communion, as held by 
Leroux, but also in a supernatural communion. If 
God vouchsafes us no communion with him, but 
t that which we have with him in our own natures 
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and the natural objects in relation with which 
we are placed, we cannot advance beyond or rise 
above what we are, for of that communion we have 
never for a moment been deprived, and never could 
have been deprived. God, as the divine object of 
our life, must present himself in a higher order, or 
we are not elevated above or advanced beyond what 
we already are. I was obliged, then, either to give 
up all my hopes of progress, or abandon my doctrine 
of no God but the God in man, or the identity of 
the human and the Divine. I must recognize God 
as superior to Humanity, independent of nature, 
and intervening as Providence in human affairs, and 
giving us, so to speak, more of himself, than he gives 
in nature. Here, though still far enough from the 
truth, I had entered into the order of religious ideas, 
and was headed, for the first time in my life, in the 
direction of real Christian beliefs, and began to sus- 
pect that I might believe as the Christian world had 
always believed, without abandoning my reason, or 
doing it the least violence. This filled me with an 
inexpressible joy. I need not always stand alone, and 
pine in vain for sympathy with my kind. t, too, 
may one day enter the brotherhood of believers. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PROVIDENTIAL lI EN. 

PIERRE LEROUX was not, like myself, wholly igno- 
rant of Catholic theology, and he wds able to give 
me some glimpses of what is called by my Puseyite 
friends "the Sacramental System." He knew the 
Catholic doctrine of grace, and made use of it in 
explaining his doctrine of progress. His aim was 
to find a philosophical equivalent for the infused 
habits of grace, asserted by the Church, but rejected by 
all classes of Protestants, and which I had not at that 
. 
time even so much as heard of; but in his effort to 
do this, and to show that what Catholics mean by in- 
fused habits, is attainable by the natural communion 
of man with man, or of the individual with the race, 
he enabled me to see that grace might be infused, in 
accordance with the law of all life, and without the 
slightest violence to nature or reason. 
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According to the law of all dependent life, man 
lives not by himself alone, but, by communion with an 
object not himself; and his actual life partakes alike 
of the object and the subject, of which it is the 
joint product. In the fact of life the object is not 
passive, but active, as active, to say the least, as 
the subject ; for if purely passive, it would offer no 
counteraction to the subject, and be practically no 
object at all." The object acts on the subject no 
less than the subject on the object. They mutually 
act and react on each other, and in their mutual ac- 
tion and reaction the fact of lii is generated. The 
object by its action flows into the subject, and becomes 
a real element of the life of the subject. If, then, we 
suppose the object supernaturally elevated, the 
life of the subject will be elevated also, and his 
progress secured. Now, as I held that the Divine, 
though distinguishable in reality from the human, 
could flow into us only through the human, I saw 
that by a Providential elevation of individuals by 
the Creator to an extraordinm T or supernatural com- 
munion with himself, they would live a divine life, 
and we by communion with them would also be ele- 
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vated, and live a higher and more advanced life. 
Thus the elevation and progress of the race would 
be provided for in accordance with the law of life, 
by the aid of these individuals Providentially ele- 
vated, and called by Leroux, ' Providential ]len." 
In this though I had by no means reached the 
Catholic thought, I was enabled to conceive the 
natural and the supernatural as corresponding one 
to the other, and that it is possible for God to afford 
us supernatural aid without violence to our natures, 
and without suspending, superseding, or impairing the 
laws of our natural life. This, to one who had been 
accustomed to hold that nature and grace, reason 
and revelation r can be asserted only as mutually re- 
pugnant one to the other, that the one cannot be 
asserted, as Calvinism, indeed all Evangelicalism had 
taught me, without denying the other, was no slight 
advance. ]Ioreover, it placed me in harmony with 
the universal belief of the race, for the human race 
has universally attributed all its elevation and pro- 
gress to God through inspired Prophets, Apostles, 
Iessiases,--in a word Providential Men, or men 
raised up and extraordinarily endowed by the Crea- 
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their inituence. But these opponents contend for 
another truth equally great, and equally, if not more 
essential,--the special inspiration of individual mes- 
sengers, as the Providential agents of. the progress 
of the human race. 
"The tendency of the Transcendental theolo- 
gians is to overlook the agency of these special mes- 
sengers, these .Providential men, and to assert the 
sufficiency of the inspiration common to all men. 
Hence Bibles and lessiahs are to them but natural 
occurrences, and entitled to no special reverence or 
authority. Through the aid of Bibles and Messiahs 
they have grown so large, that they fancy Bibles 
and Messiahs are no longer necessary---nay, that 
they were never necessary. We have no sympathy 
with this tendency. Undoubtedly all men stand in 
intimate relation with their Maker ; undoubtedly all 
men are inspired, for all men love; undoubtedly 
many of the great essential elements of religious 
faith, have been so far assimilated to the life" of hu- 
manity as to be now natural religion, and therefore 
no longer needing, with the more advanced nations 
of the earth, a positive supernatural revelation either 
13  
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to assert them or to confirm their authority; but 
after all it is mainly through the agency of specially 
inspired and extraordinarily endowed individuals, 
that the race itself is improved, and through Bibles, 
Prophets, Iessiahs, Revelators, that it has attained 
its present growth. God is nearer to us than Tran- 
scendental theology teaches. He is near us not 
merely in the fixed and uniform laws of nature, but 
also in his Providence, taking free and voluntary 
care of us, and tempering all events to our strength 
and convictions. God is not a resistless fate, an 
iron destiny, inaccessible to human prayers, which 
no tears, no entreaties, no contrition can move ; but 
a merciful Father, who hears when his children cry, 
and is ready, able, and willing to supply all their 
wants. True, we see him not, know him not, save 
in his manifestations, save in the effects he pro- 
duces, and so far as by his power and love he enters 
into his creatures. But this we know, that we have 
never sought help of him in vain, and have ever 
gone to him with a broken and contrite spirit with- 
out finding relief. We see a special as well as a 
general Providence in the history of individuals and 
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of the race. All is not the result of natural ten- 
dencies. Moses, no doubt, embodies in himself all 
the tendencies of his people, but how much more ! 
These tendencies did not produce him and his legis- 
lation, for ages on ages were needed for his people 
to come up to his level, to reach the point where his 
legislation must cease to be an Ideal for humanity. 
The absurdest of all theories is that which would 
make Moses the natural production of his age and 
people, and that people utterly incapable of compre- 
hending him, so sunk in ignorance as the moment 
his presence was withdrawn, to fall down and wor- 
ship a golden caff. 
"We have, indeed no sympathy with Jew- 
ish exclusiveness none w{th the doctrine which 
teaches that God disinherited all nations but the 
Jewish and we may add, just as li.tle with the 
modem doctrine, that, 
' Out f'on the hea't of ature roll'd 
The burdens of the Bible Old; 
Tha Litanies of Nations came, 
Like the Volcauo's tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,-- 
The Canticles of Love and Woe.' 
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love sleeps, apd only the world with its impurities is 
awake ? Alas I man's word is impotent to arouse 
them, man's authority too weak to command even 
their attention. They may speculate with us, or 
debate with us, but not act with us, not live with us 
for God or for man. You must go to them with a 
higher authority than your own, speak to them in a 
Name above all names, and which they dare not 
resist, or your preaching and efforts will be fruitless. 
Deprive the preacher of the authority of God, let 
him go forth in his own name, not as the messenger 
of God, and men will laugh at his truths, and mock 
at his most earnest expostulations. No. They are 
sorry reformers who would reduce God to nature, 
and the authority of his word to that of the indi- 
vidual reason, varying with every individual, and 
with every age." 
I was far enough from being free from grievous 
errors, and as yet had not once thought of seeking 
the old Church ; but it is clear that I had made some 
progress, and had embraced, without ceasing to ex- 
ercise mr reason freely, or failing in my pledge to 
myself, of being faithful to my own rational nature, 
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the great principles and facts which placed me on 
the route to the Catholic Church. I found I could 
reasonably accept the ideas of lrovidence, special as 
well as general, supernatural inspiration, supernatu- 
ral revelation, and Chr!stianity as an authoritative 
religion, and must do so, or be false alike to history 
and my hopes, of progress. I felt as I had felt from 
my boyhood, that I had need of an authoritative re- 
ligion, and that a religion which does not and cannot 
speak with Divine authority, is simply no religion at 
all. 
I did not, indeed, conclude from the possibility of 
the lrovidential men I asserted, that they have 
actually been raised up and sent ; I did not from the 
fact that God can give us the needed supernatural aid 
through them, without violence to nature and reason, 
and in accordance with the great law of all life, con- 
clude that therefore he actually does so give it. I 
never yet was so poor a logician as to do that. I was 
always ready and anxious to believe, providing I could 
see my way clear to do so without violence to reason, 
or the abnegation of my own manhood ; I never want- 
ed reasons for believing; what I wanted was to have 
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the real or imaginary obstacles to believing'removed ; 
more than this, I never needed, never sought, and 
therefore, precisely as were removed my reasons 
against believing, I believed. 
Most people, born and reared in Christian coun- 
tries, who reject Christianity, are very much in the 
condition I was. They reject Christianity, not be- 
cause they see no good reasons for believing, but be- 
cause they see, or think they see, many and stronger 
reasons against believing. They refuse to believe, 
because they do not understand how supernatural as- 
sistance can be rendered without violence to nature, 
or an authoritative revelation, or a revelation that is 
to be regarded as authority for reason, can be accept- 
ed and submitted to without an abandonment of rea- 
son. Such had been the case with .me, and conse- 
quently, as this obstacle to believing was removed, 
I believed without seeking any further reason for be- 
lieving. 
This was not wholly irrational, or unphilosophical. 
To believe is normal, to disbelieve is abnormal. When 
the mind is in its normal state, nothing more is ever 
needed for belief than the removal of the obstacles 
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interposed to believing; for if we consider it, the 
mind was created for truth. Truth is its object, and 
it seeks and accepts it instinctively, as the new-born 
child seeks the mother's breast, from which it draws 
its nourishment. Place the mind and truth face to 
face, with nothing interposed between them, and the 
truth evidences itself to the mind and the mind ac- 
cepts it without seeking or needing any further rea- 
son. The assent termed knowledge ibllows immedi- 
ately from the joint forces of the intelligible object 
and the intelligent subject. So in belief. Practically, 
it is never a reason for believing, but the removal oi 
reasons against believing, that is demanded. Hence, 
we always believe what a man tells us, when we 
have no reason for not believing him, and the business 
of life could not go on were it otherwise. For belief 
reason never requires any thing but the mutual pres- 
enc% with nothing interposed between them, of the 
credible object and the creditive subject. 
I held then as I hold now, that the office of proof 
or even demonstration, is negative rather than affirm- 
ative. either ever goes farther than to remove the 
Jrohibentia, or obstacles to assent. Demonstration, 
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reasoning, n,o logical process is possible, and no sucl 
thing as proof or demonstration conceivable. They 
must, then, precede reasoning, be intuitive, that is 
evident of themselves. Then nothing is necessary, 
in the last analysis, to knowledge, but the immediate 
presence to each other of the intellible object and 
the intelligent subject. So is it in the case of knowl- 
edge or science in the natural order, where the object 
is immediately intelligible to reason. 
The principle must h.old true, as far as applica- 
ble, in the supernatural order, and in regard to faith 
as well as in regard to science. Faith or belief is 
assent to propositions not immediately known, on the 
authority affirming them ; that is, it is assent on tes- 
timony. The understanding does not assent to them 
because it sees immediately their truth, as in case of 
science or knowledge, but because it sees the suffi- 
ciency of the authority or testimony affirming them. 
The immediate object of belief is the veracity of 
the witness, or the fact that the authority in the case 
can neither deceive nor be deceived; and here the 
assent is immediate as soon as the obstacles are re- 
moved, because to believe is normal. If the super- 
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natural and the natural correspond one to the other, 
as it is here assumed that they do, the same holds 
true of belief in the supernatural order. We cannot 
believe the supernatural things revealed without what 
are called motives of credibility ; but these motives 
do not, so to speak, motive the assent of the mind to 
.the veracity or sufficiency of the authority affirming 
them, they only show that the authority is credible, 
that is, remove all the reason we may have or ima- 
gine we have, for regarding it as incredible, or un- 
trustworthy. The assent to its veracity or sufficiency 
when these reasons are removed, is immediate, by the 
joint forces of the credible object and creditive subject 
as in the natural order. My conduct, then, in be- 
lieving in the supernatural order the moment my 
reasons against believing in it were removed, and I 
saw its accordance with nature and reason, was not 
rash, or precipitate, but truly reasonable and philo- 
sophical, in accordance with the principle of all be- 
lief, and, indeed, of all science. I asked, and I needed 
nothing more. 
My doing so was justified, also, by the view which 
I then took, and still take, of the inspiration of the 
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human race. I held that the race lives by immedi- 
ate communion with God, therefore inspired by him, 
and hence in its normal state aspires to him. Man 
lives by immediate communion with God as his object, 
and therefore the objective element of his life is divine, 
and through this objective element his life is the life' 
of God. Man thus in his natural life even partakes 
of God, and this-partaking of God I called inspira- 
tion. I did not mean by this that the race is super-! 
naturally inspired; I only meant what the Scrip- 
tures say, that .' there is a spirit in men, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth understanding," or 
in other words, that man is intelligent, is a rational 
existence, only by virtue of the immediate presence, 
of God, simultaneously the creator, the object, and 
the light of his reason. This is the doctrine I now 
hold, and which I am supposed to have borrowed 
from Gioberti, but which I held before Gioberti had 
published it, and long before I had seen his writings, 
or heard his name. Cousin and Leroux had held 
something like it, but made it, in their explanation of 
it, a pantheistic doctrine. They did not distinguish 
with sufficient care between the human reason and 
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the reason of God and while they made the immedi- 
ate lresence of God in the soul the condition of our in- 
telligence, they did not regard that lrsence as creat- 
ing our reason, or faculty of intelligence, and becoming 
immediately in the act of creating it, its Object and its 
light ; but left it to be inferred that it is God him- 
self who knows and loves in us, which is virtually 
pantheism. I distinguished where they did not, and 
held that it is not God who knows and loves in us, 
but God in us who creates in us our power to know, 
and to love. The Divine Reason is not our reason, 
but, so to speak, the reason of our reason. It creates 
our reason, and is its immediate light and object. 
This doctrine is well known to the theologians under 
the names of the presence of God in all his works, 
and the Divine concurrence in all the acts of his crea- 
tures. All theologians teach that it is in God we live, 
and move, and are, and that his reason is the light of 
our reason. Hence St. John, speaking of the Word or 
Logos, one with God, says, he wa ' the true light 
which enlighteneth every man coming into this world." 
Saying with Eliu in the Book of Job, "There is 
a spirit ia men, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
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is, a communion in a higher sense than that by 
which we are rendered capable of knowing and loving 
in the natural order, that the race is elevated and 
set forward in its career of progress. Then to beliee 
in the reality of this communion, in the fact of this 
supernatural aid or assistance, is not an irrational 
belief, or a belief on an inadequate authority. The 
race has always believed that men are elevated and 
set forward by supernatural assistance, obtained 
through the agency of specially inspired individuals, 
or what I call Providential men. Wherever you find 
man, you find him with some sort of religion, and all 
religions, the lowest and most corrupt, as well as the 
highest and purest, recognize a supernatural element 
in human life, and. claim, each for itself, the assent 
of mankind, on the ground of being the channel or 
medium through which it is attained, or flows into 
the natural, and supernaturalizes human action. 
This is the essential, the vital principle of all the 
religions which are or ever have been. Take this 
away, and you leave nothing to which the common 
sense of mankind does or can give the name of re- 
ligion. As this supernatural element may flow. in 
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without violence or injury to the natural, what rea- 
son have you to assert that this common belief of 
mankind is false or unreasonable ? For you who 
cncede no authoritative religion, propounded and 
interpreted by an authoritative church, what higher 
authority is or can there be for believing any thing 
than the reason of the race ? It is your highest rea- 
son after the immediate and express word of God, 
and not to believe it without a higher reason for dis- 
crediting it, is not to follow reason, but to reject 
reason. 
My conduct then, was not unreasonable, but 
reasonable ; and the joy I felt at finding myself be- 
lieving in the supernatural providence of God, was 
no silly joy, but such as I might well indulge, for 
it proceeded from the recognition by the soul, though 
as yet but partially and dimly, of the object to which 
I had always aspired. I had made the greatest 
step I had yet made, in this recognition of the fact 
that the human race is advanced by the aid of Prov- 
idential men. In it I seemed to assert my own free- 
dom, and what is more, the freedom of God. No 
matter how I had reasoned or talked, I had regarded 
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God as a Fatum, or an Invincible ecessity, creating 
from the necessity of his own being, and hedged in 
and bound by the invariable and inflexible laws of 
nature. This is more generally the case with or 
modern philosophers, and so-called free thinkers, 
than is commonly supposed. The real obstacle in 
many minds to the acceptance of Christian faith, is 
the want of belief in the freedom of God. Read the 
works of all your non-Catholic philosophers, and you 
will find that they nowhere admit lrovidence, or the 
free intervention of God in the affairs of the Uni- 
verse he has himself created. What they call the 
providential is always the fixed, the invariable, the 
inexorable, the fatal. They reject miracles, the su- 
pernatural, or voluntary interpositions on the part of 
the Creator, because they are assumed to be marks 
of change, of variability, and forbidden, by the laws 
of nature. I had, in asserting lrovidential men, 
risen above this difficulty, and become able to under- 
stand that while God binds nature, nature cannot 
bind him ; that being in himself sufficient for him- 
self, no necessity compels him to operate externally, 
or to create a world; and therefore creation itself 
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STRUGGLES AFTER LIGHT. 

I HAD now settled it in my own mind, that the 
progress of man and society is effected only by su- 
pernatural assistance, and that this assistance is ren- 
dered by Almighty God, in perfect accordance with 
nature and reason, through Providential men. M. 
Cousin had emitted the theory, that the great man is 
great because he, better than any of his contempora- 
ries, collects and represents, or impersonates, the ideas 
and sentiments of his own age ; but I adopted the 
opposite doctrine, that the truly great man is great 
because he makes his age, determines the ideas and 
sentiments of the race, and by his own elevation 
lifts them to a higher plane. Truly great men are 
superior to their age, and give it what it has not, 
and cannot draw from its own funds. 
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quires far less effort to explain or understand it. 
This possible, or, as Leroux said, virtual being, which 
precedes both Idea and Life, Leroux identified with 
the Void of the Budhists, and represented as stand- 
ing opposed to the Plenum or Pleroma of the Gnos- 
tics. It was, then, in reality only possibl% not actual ; 
but it appears not to have occurred to him any more 
than it did to me, that the possible without the 
actual is a mere abstraction, and like all abstrac- 
tions a nullity. Suppose all actual being wanting, 
and youan conceive of nothing as possible. Sup- 
pose no living, actual God, and the possibility of 
God ceases to be supposable. Hence, Aristotle and 
all theologians call God actus purissinus, most 
pure act, and deny that in him in reference to his 
being or perfections tere is any 2ossibility, or any 
thing n 2otent.ia, not yet actual, but susceptible of 
becoming actual. He is eternal, and eternally most 
full and perfect being. He is so, or he is not at all. 
The possible may be considered either in relgtion 
to God or in relation to the creature. In relation to 
God, it is simply his power to create creatures not 
actually created ; and in relation to creature, it is 
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the creature's power as second cause to do what it 
has not yet done. Creatures which God may create, 
but does not, may be said to exist virtually in him, 
as ideas in his own mind, but, as so existing, they 
are not distinguishable from his Divine being or 
essence itself. So the things we may do but have 
not yet done are the virtuality of our nature, and 
indistinguishable from it. Abstracted from God, 
the creatures he may create or the ideas he may 
clothe with existence, are simple nullities, and 
conceivable; and so, when abstracted from our 
power, are the things we may as second causes do, 
but as yet have not done. It is the actuality of 
Goal that renders creation possible, and it is only in 
the intuition of that actuality, that possible crea- 
tures or perfections are conceivable. It is also in 
the fact of our actuality that we are or can be con- 
ceived capableof acting, doing, or producing. 
As plain and as conclusive as all this is, very few 
philosopher.s ever apprehend it; or if they appre- 
hend it, they apprehend it only as a barren fact, 
and see no use to be made of it. The great Leibnitz, 
in commenting on St. Anselm's argument for the 
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ality actualizing itself in the universe, and rising, as 
Hegel, and after him Cousin, says, to self conscious- 
ness in the consciousness of man, or in our conscious- 
ness of our own existence, is in the assumption that it 
is the subject, not the object, tlat determines the 
form of the thought. Cousin and Leroux both say, 
and say truly, that thought is a phenomenon embrac- 
ing simultaneously and indissolubly three elements, 
subject, object, and their relation. They say truly, 
too, that the relation is the form of the thought. But 
they both maintain that the subject detenines the 
form, and thus with Kant make the categories forms 
of the human understanding, and assume that we 
think things so and so, not because they are so, but 
because such is the nature or character of our intel- 
lect. They hold object is actualized in our thought, 
and is only a virtuality when we do not think it. As 
we never see ourselves in ourseives, and recognize our 
own existence only as mirrered in the act of thinking, 
we exist for ourselves only so far as we enter into 
and manifest ourselves in the act. As prior to the 
act of thinking, neither subject nor object actually 
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exists for us, either, independent of our thought is 
only a virtuality, not an actuality. Thought there- 
fore is their actualization, and this actualization of 
subject and object in thought, pens&, is what Leroux 
meant by life, as distinguished from being. /ow, as 
the form of this life is determined by the subject, 
we are forced in applying it to God to deny that he 
is actual or living God prior to his being thought, 
and to regard him as actual or living God only in so 
far as concreted in our life. Hence the modern Pan- 
theism, which represents God as realizing or actual- 
izing himself in ide% idea as realizing itself in the 
race, the race as realizing itself in individuals, and in- 
dividuals as realizing themselves in the act of think- 
ing, that is, feeling, knowing, and loving ; a superb 
system of transcendental nullism. The mother error 
is in supposing that the subject determines the form 
of the thought, and therefore is the condition of the 
actualization of the object, as well as of itself. This 
supposes that both when unthought are virtualities, 
not actualities. But there is no thought save by 
the concurrence of both subject and object. "In 
the generation of thou,ht, both subject and object 
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the action of.the subject. A thing does not exist 
because we think it, but we think it because it is 
intelligibly--actively--present to our intelligence, or 
intellectual faculty. It is, then not the intelligence 
that determines the intelligibility of the object, but 
the intelligibility of the object that determines the 
intelligence ; and therefore the object, not the sub- 
ject, that determines the form of the thought. 
Things evidence themselves to us, and we sec them 
because they are, and as they arc a parte re for if it 
were not so, we could see what is not, or what does 
not exist, which would be absurd. What is not, or 
exists not, is not intelligible. 
All this was implied in the doctrine that thought 
is invariably and indissolubly a synthesis of object, 
subject, and their relation though I did not at the 
time clearly perceive it Had I done so, I should 
have perceived that the distinction made between 
being and life, and the doctrine that both subject and 
object are actualized in thought, are inadmissible. 
The object flows in its action into the life of the sub- 
ject, but not the subject into the object. Both are 
actual prior to the generation of the thought. But 
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overlooking this fact, I proceeded on the erroneous as- 
sumption, that being, whether of the object or the sub- 
jeer, when unthought, is latent, vi,rtual, not actual, 
and is actualized in thought, and therefore that in 
the thought, both subject and object are identical. 
Tlfis actualization of subject and object in the act of 
thinking, is what I called life as distinguished from 
being. This life I called the life of the subject, 
because its form is dtelained by the subject, and 
hence I maintained that both subject and object live 
and are one in our life. 
Applying this doctrine to our Lord, and seeking 
to explain by it the mystery of the Incarnation, or to 
ge.t at the fact covered or intended Jy that mystery, 
I took the Incarnation as a fact of life, not of nature. 
The Christian world calls our Lord God-man. This 
is true, if you speak of him in lfis actuality, in his 
life, not in his nature. Suppose the man Christ 
Jesus,--fbr man he was according to the most orthodox 
teaching,--was taken up, miraculously, ff you will, 
into a supernatural communion with God, so that 
God, as in the case of every Providential man, became 
his object in a supernatural sense ; then, since life 
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partakes alike of subject and object and is the 
union or identification of the two, his life must be 
strictly a Divine-human life, and he in the life he 
lives truly God-man, as the Christian world has 
always believed. Is not here the Incarnation, the ac- 
tualization of the Divine in the human ? And as it 
is evidently a miraculous communion of the human 
with the Divine, is not this the :5[iraculous Concep- 
tion and Birth of or Lord ? 
But you have only the Divine-human life, not 
the hypostatic union of the two natures in one 1)er- 
son. Yet I have two natures united, identified in one 
life, and as these natures live only by virtue of their 
intercommunion, I have the union of both the living 
God and living man in one life. It is the life that 
redeems and saves. Whatever eml)hasis may be laid  
on the death of Christ, it is evident from the Scrip- 
tures that his death is referred to only as the com- 
pletion and crown of his life. He came into the 
world that we might-have life, to beget in us life, a 
new, a higher, a diviner life. That he redeems the 
world by infusing life into our life through communion 
with himself, is the belief of Christendom. As the 
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vith them partake of the same life. The succeeding 
generation participates in it by communing with its 
predecessor. Thus by communion the life may be 
infused through all men living contemporaneously, 
and transmitted to the latest posterity. The Apos- 
tles become thus the medium of its reception, diffu- 
sion, and transmission. Here is the meaning of Apos- 
tolic Succession. 
This Divine-human life is one and identical in all 
who receive it, for it is a real life, really lived, not 
merely desired by the heart or assented to as a doctrine 
,by the reason. It enters really into the lit of indi- 
i viduals, as the life of their life. All life is organic, and 
i consequently all who live this life are moulded or 
formed into one body, living one and the same life, 
'.the life of Christ, and therefore rightly termed his 
i body, the CURC, as the Sclptures expressly teach. 
Hence I have the Church, not as an association, an 
or,oanization, or mere aggregation of individuals, but 
as an organism, one and Catholic,--one because its 
life is one, and Catholic because it includes all who 
live the life, of whatever age or nation, and because 
all men in every age and nation may by communion 
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human, and therefore is in both Divine and human 
things, the highest-authority under God, nay, is the 
authority of God himself. Hence the AUTHORITY of 
the Church, and the reasonableness and obligation 
f individuals and of all men to submit to her, into 
believe what she teaches and to do what she com- 
mands. I found here the authority I had been so 
long seeking for ; a real, legitimate, not a sham or a 
usurped authority, to which reason could submit 
,vithout abnegating itself, or ceasing to be reason. 
Moreover, the Divine-human lif which creates or 
zonstitutes the Church, and is its authority, the au- 
t.hority of the indwelling Holy Ghost,--for I identi- 
ed the interior life of the Church with the Para- 
zlete,--is transmitted in the Church from the Apos- 
tles, and has been operative at every moment of 
ime from the Incarnation to the present. -The life of 
he Church now is identically the life of the Church in 
.he first age, by virtue of an uninterrupted commu- 
ion with the Apostles. Each successive generation 
:ommunes with its predecessor, and derives its life 
"rom it. This is the principle of the tradition, or 
ransmission of lif% called under one aspect the Apos- 
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Catholic reader that this theory, elaborated with skill, 
indeed, and not without some speciousness, is far 
enough from being an adequate expression of Catho- 
.licity. But as far as it went it was not false or un- 
worthy of consideration. It indeed demonstrated or 
proved no peculiar or distinctive Catholic doctrine, 
and was far enough from being a complete theory, or 
adequate to its own demands; but it was in the 
main true philosophy, and enabled me to grasp cer- 
tain laws of life which Christianity accepts, and in 
accordance with which it acts. It removed, and re- 
moved philosophically, all my objections to the more 
obscure or the more offensive dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, and showed me how she could operate, in ac- 
cordance with nature, the elevation of nature, and 
blend the Divine redeeming and saving life in with 
the human, and make them in the Chritian one life. 
It did not give me the Catholic dogmas, nor even the 
Catholic Church in her deeper significance, but it did 
prepare me, by the grace of God, to receive them. 
My philosophy had answered all my objections to the 
Catholic system, if I may so speak, and had supplied 
me with all the principles which that system pre- 
15 
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that of the real infusion of a Divine element into 
human life, by which that life should be supernatu- 
rally elevated, and rendered progressive. I saw that 
the law of life explained the possibility and practi- 
cability of this; but I did not perceive in the 
application of it, how far I departed from the doc- 
trine, that both subject and object when unthought 
are merely latent or virtual, not actual, because in 
reality, though I accepted that doctrine from Leroux, 
as found in connection with the troth he helped me 
to grasp, it never had any hold on my mind, and 
never received any attention from me. Back of it in 
my mind was the true doctrine, that the object, 
though it may create or actualize the subject, is it- 
self actual antecede.ntly to human thought, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that I held to Providence, and as- 
Serted the free intervention of God in human affairs, 
that the Father has life in himself, and therefore 
lives independentl of the subject, and that he per- 
forms the miracle of raising the Man Christ Jesus 
into a supernatural communion with himself. It is 
evident that, however I might have spoken when 
treating the ontological question, I was not a Pan- 
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only what I explained them to be. The Christian 
mysteries lay infinitely deeper than I supposed. But 
o 
the real advantage to me of the doctrine was not in 
its erroneous explanation of the ontological orion of 
the Divine-human life, but in its enabling me to 
perceive a law of lif% in accordance with which it 
could be infused into us, and supernaturalize our life, 
by giving to our actions a supernatural principle as 
well as a supernatural end. This service it rendered 
me, and this service it may render to all who com- 
prehend it, and hence it is, in my judgment, a true 
and useful preparation for the reception of the 
Gospel. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A STEP FORWARD. 

IT may well be believed that I did not arrive at these 
conclusions immediately and at a single bound. The 
transition from one order of thought to another is 
seldom effected at once. lIan is a bundle of habits 
and prejudices, as well as a being endowed with rea- 
son. His progress from one system to another is 
usually gradual and remains for a long time incom- 
plete. A ray of light has flashed on his mind but he 
does not at once take note of all the objects it illu- 
mines. I saw, at first, very little in Leroux to my 
purlos % and it was only some time after I had read 
him tha I saw the bearing of his doctrine of life or 
communion as I modified it on theological ques- 
tions, liy mind was forced to take the direction 
which it did, and to make the apllication of it I have 
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would have deserved very high reverence, if they had 
been exhibited in the cause of truth, not simply in 
the cause of Mr. Theodore Parker. evertheless, he 
has not belied his early promise, and is undeniably 
one of the most distinguished Protestant ministers in 
the United States. 
As soon as I listened to his Lectures, I perceived 
that, though we apparently held the same doctrines, 
there was and had been a radical difference between 
us. We had both, it is true, placed the origin and 
ground of religion in a religious sentiment natural to 
man ; but while I made that sentiment the point of 
departure for proving that religion is in accordance 
with nature and reason, and therefore of removing 
what had been my chief difficulty in the way of ac- 
cepting supernatural revelation, he made it his start- 
ing-point for reducing all religion to mere naturalism, 
or as Carlyle calls it, "natural-supernaturalism," 
another name for downright Pantheism, or rather, 
Atheism. He held and applied it nakedly, in an un- 
believing spirit ; I held it in connection with many 
elements of my early traditional faith, and applied it 
in a believing spirit. When-encountering the doc- 
15: 
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could see my way to believe without violence to my 
human nature, or the abnegation of my reason. 
I have already said it was not arguments for be- 
lief I wanted, but the removal of the obstacles I en- 
countered, or imagined I encountered, in the way of 
believing. Just in proportion as these were removed 
Christian belief seemed to rise spontaneously in my 
heart and soul. The doctrine of the origin of reli- 
gion in a religious sentiment natural to man which in 
my mind had really meant no mor than that reli- 
gion is adapted to man's nature and meets an inherent 
want of his soul, had removed the most formidable 
of these obstacles, and placed me with my face 
towards Christianity. It had never been in my 
mind, in fact, either the origin or the ground of reli- 
gion, but simply an answer to my principal objection 
to religion and therefore I could and did include in 
religion more than I did or could deduce from it by a 
logical process. Mr. Parker, on the contrary really 
made it the origin and ground of religion, the source 
and basis of all that he included in that term, and 
therefore with him it led legitimately and necessarily 
to sheer naturalism. He made it the basis of his 
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theology, and therefore his theology became simply 
anthropology ; I made it the basis of solving an ob- 
jection to Revelation, and therefore remained free to 
accept Christian theology. Each applied it accord- 
ing to his wants and tendencies of the moment. 
But these distinctions I hd not explicitly made 
before listening to Mr. Parker; yet, as soon as I 
looked at the doctrine in its nakedness, as he presented 
it, I saw that it could not support the superstruc- 
ture which I bud in my own mind erected; that, 
though it embodied a fact, an important fact, it could 
offer no foundation for real objective religious belief. 
So fr as I had really built on it, my system was worth 
nothing, and was and could be only a vain effort to 
devise a relion without God, ending at best in mere 
solfl worship, or the worship of my own internal sen- 
timents and affections projected. From the internal 
sentiment alone it is impossible to conclude the exist- 
ence of any external object, br the sentiment, 
taken as sentiment, is only an affection or modifica- 
tion of the subject, and indistinguishable, substan- 
tially, from the subject itself. Philosophy has never 
yet discovered a passuge from the subjective to the 
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objective. Both must be given simultaneously, in 
one and the same intuition or neither can be as- 
serted. To make religion solely dependent on a sen- 
timent natural to man, is to make it purely subjec- 
tive, purely human, a development of human nature, 
and therefore to suppose a religion which presents no 
real object of worship, which implies no God, no ob- 
ligation or sense of duty. This would be absurd, 
for religion, if religion there be, necessarily implies 
belief in God and the recognition of our obligation 
to worship him. In it is embraced, as essential to 
its very existenc% the idea of intercommunion be- 
tween God and man, of object and subject, and it is 
denied the moment that you reduce it to the subject 
alone, or to the object alone; or, what is the same 
thing, identify as one in substance, God and man, ob- 
ject and subject. ever was language more grossly 
perverted than by Cousin, when he called the lanthe- 
ist, Spinoza, religious, and made his errors flow from 
an excess of piety. The lantheism of Spinoza is 
as far removed from religion as the Subjectivism of 
Kant, the Egoism of Fichte, or the Atheism of 
D'Holbach. Unless you can assert the two terms, 
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God and man, as substantially distinct, or as two 
distinct substances, bearing to each other the rela- 
tion of Creator and creature, Sovereion and subject, 
you cannot assert religion in any sense at all. 
Mr. Parker, I saw, was right in his application of 
the doctrine, that religion originates in a sentiment 
natural to man, and that I must either go with him, 
and reject all religion deserving the name, or seek 
the ground of religion elsewhere. This induced me 
to reexamine what it was that I had really, thus far, 
made the basis of such religious belief as I had. In 
doing this, the vast importance and reach of the doc- 
trine of Leroux, in regard to thought or life as the 
joint product of the intercommunion of subject and 
object, when applied to religion, began to dawn on 
my mind, and I made the applications of that doc- 
trine which I have already set forth. I found, too, 
that I had never really built so exclusively on the 
doctrine of Benjamin Constant as in my mental con- 
fusion I had supposed, and that I had really ap- 
proached in principle nearer to the Christian world 
than I had myself imagined. While admitting still 
the religious sentiment as in some sense natural to 
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the doctrine of the Church in the Catholic sense 
was far profbunder and truer than the doctrine of 
No-Church asserted by Dr. Channing and my Uni- 
tarian friends. I obtained the main conceltions of 
the Church, and of her lrincilal dogmas, which I 
have set forth in the foregoing chapter, and went so 
far as to assert the lroblem of our age is, " Catho- 
licity without the Papacy." 
This lroblem I thought I could solve by my doc- 
trine of life. ly first stel was to proclaim that doc- 
trine, and the Catholicity it had led me to adopt. 
The great thing was to revive Church princilles , to 
induce leolle to regard the Church as an organism, 
and to effect, if lossible, the reunion of Christen- 
dom, now broken into fragments, not on a new 
Church basis, but really on what had been the basis 
of the Church from the beginning. Filled with this 
thought, I consented to become one of the Editors 
of Tle Christian World, a new weekly journal, lub - 
lished by a brother of the late Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, and which I trusted to be able to make 
the organ of my views. I commenced in that jour- 
nal a series of essays on T]e Mission of Jesus, which 



of the rational elements of Catholic theology, there 
was no great error. It did not bring me into the Cath- 
olic Church, but it did bring me to the recognition of 
those great principles, which, taken in connection 
with the unquestioned historical facts in the case, 
required me either to renounce my reason, or go 
farther and accept the Church and her doctrines, in 
her own sense, not merely in the sense in which I 
had asserted them in my philosophy. But this I 
was not at once prepared to do; and for the first 
time in my life I refused to follow out my principles, 
so long as I held them, and to accept their last con- 
sequences. 
I have been accused of precipitancy and rashness 
in submitting myseff to the Catholic Church, but the 
fact is that I betrayed inexcusable weakness in not 
submitting to her much sooner than I did. I was 
quite willing to accept the Church in the abstract, 
and defend, in a general way, Catholicity as I 
understood it, but I had so long been accustomed 
to consider the claims of the present Catholic Church 
as out of the question, that I found it difficult to 
make up my mind to a.ccept them. I was unwilling 
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tO believe that the Reformation had had no reason 
against her, and that the whole Protestant move- 
ment had been wholly wrong from the benning. I 
was not lrelared either in words or deeds to condemn 
outright the whole lrotestant world, so large a lor- 
tion of mankind, and that, as I had been accustomed 
to believe, the more moral, enlightened, and ener- 
getic lortion. I had formed but a loor opinion of 
Roman Catholics, and was far from being willing to 
cast in my lot with them. I had, indeed, few Cath- 
olic acquaintances, and had only lrotestant relre- 
sentations from which to form my opinion, but I had 
not as yet learned to question the substantial truth- 
fulness of those representations. One or two mod- 
ern Catholic controversial works had fallen in my 
way, and I had attempted to read them, but they 
did not imlress me favorably. They were written, 
as I thought, in a dry, feeble, and unattractive style, 
and abounded with terms and locutions which were 
to me totally unintelligible. Their authors seemed 
to me ignorant of the ideas and wants of the non- 
Catholic world, engrossed with obsolete questions, 
and wanting in broad and comprehensive views. 
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Their method of arguing struck me as mere special 
pleading, turning on mere technicalities and verbal 
distinctions, evading the real merits of the questions 
debated, and puzzling rather than convincing the 
reason of their opponents. They struck me as cun- 
ning, as subtile, as adroit disputants, not as great, 
broad, or open-hearted men, who win at once your 
confidence in their intelligence and sincerity, and in 
the tnlth and honesty of their cause ; and, in point 
of fact, Catholic controversialists are generally re- 
garded by Protestants very much in the light I re- 
garded them, that is, of lawyers speaking from their 
brief. This, however, it is only fair to say, is not 
the fault of the Catholic party. 
Then I had been accustomed to regard the Cath- 
olic nations of Eur)pe, since the time of Leo X., 
as unprogressive, and the mass of their populations as 
ignorant, degraded, enslaved, cowardly, and imbecile. 
I found Catholics, I thought, at the head of none of 
the great intellectual, political, social, literary, or sci- 
entific movements of the age. The great, energetic 
nations of the day were the non-Catholic nations, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United States. Even 
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in so-called Catholic nations the ruling or governing 
mind had ceased to be Catholic. The majority of the 
French population were Catholic, but intellectual, 
literary, scientific, political France, was non-Catholic. 
The great French philosophers, writers, thinkers, 
those who directed the mind of the kingdom and 
represented it to foreigners, were far enough from be- 
ing attached to the Church. French journalism was 
almost without exception anti-Catholic. The men 
who made the old Revolution, rejected the Church, and 
instituted the Reign of Terror, were but a small mi- 
nority of the nation, and yet what availed the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic masses against them ? So in 
every Catholic State, power, learning, science, energy, 
is in the hands of non-Catholics, and the Catholic 
portion, though the immense majority, are governed 
by the non-Catholic minority. Where, I asked, is the 
Catholic who takes, in any nation, the lead in a/y 
branch of literature or science ? I did not attribute, 
I could not attribute this supposed inferiority of 
Catholics to nature or to Catholicity, but to the mis- 
taken policy of the Catholic clergy, who must have 
lost the deeper sense of their religion, become men of 
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routine, and incapable of comprehending or meeting 
the wants of the age. Trained up in scrupulous igno- 
rance of the world, in u superannuated scholasticism, 
they were unfitted to act on the age, and to take the 
direction of the great movements of the race. Find- 
ing the intelligence of the age against them, they had 
set their fuces ugainst intelligence ; finding efforts to 
extend freedom, and to can T on the progress of man 
und society directed by their enemies, they had con- 
demned those efforts, thrown themselves on the side 
of. absolutism, and lubored to keep the masses in 
ignorance and slavery, that they might keep them in 
the faith. Taking this view, and only partially un- 
derstanding its explanation, how could I but shrink 
from uniting with the present Catholic Church .9 
Nor was this all. To pass from one Protestant 
sect to another is a small affair, and is little more 
than going from one apartment to another in the 
same house. We remain still in the same world, in 
the same general order of thought, and in the midst 
of the same friends and associates. We do not go 
from the known to the unknown ; we are still within 
soundings, and may either return, if we choose, to the 
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sect we have left, or press on to another, without 
serious loss of reputation, or any gross disturbance of 
our domestic and social relations. But to pass from 
Protestantism to Catholicity is a very different thing. ! 
We break with the whole world in which we have I 
hitherto lived ; we enter into what is to us a new and l 
untried region, and we fear the discoveries we may 
make there, when it is too late to draw back. To 
the Protestant mind this old Catholic Church is veiled 
in mystery, and leaves ample room to the imagination. 
to people it with all manner of monsters chimeras, 
and hydras dire. We enter it and leave no bridge 
over which we may return. It is a committal for life, 
for eternity. To enter it seemed to me, at first like 
taking a leap in the dark, and it is not strange that ' 
! 
I recoiled, and set my wits to work to find out, if pos-. 
sible, some compromise, some middle ground on which 
I could be faithful to my Catholic tendencies without 
uniting myself with the present Roman Catholic 
Church. 
I had, indeed, found the Church as authoritative 
for natural reason but I had not established her abso- 
lute infallibility, at least I did not see that ] had. 
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doubtedly the larger fragment, the one through which 
the main current of the Divine-human life continued 
to flow ; but no man would dare say that nothing of 
that life is or can be lived outside of her communion, 
and I had found no Catholic that held there could be 
absolutely no salvation outside of it. The several sects 
when broken off retained a certain amount of Chris- 
tian life, that amount which Christendom had already 
assimilated, as is evident the moment you compare a 
Christian of any sect with a Pagan, a )[ahometan, or 
any man born and living outside of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, all communion of the sects with one 
another and even with the Roman Church, has not 
been absolutely interrupted. There is more or less 
even of personal intercourse between them, and be- 
sides there is intercommunion through similar laws 
and institutions, and through a common literature 
and science. They all belong, in some sort, to one 
and the same family, and all, in a measure, live the 
one life of Christ. Though the divisions, separations, 
and schisms greatly enfeeble it, they do not abso- 
lutely extinguish it at once; they only weaken it 
and prepare by evil communications its final extinc- 
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tion. The real difficulty is not that the Christian 
world does not live the life at all, but that it does not 
live it in its nity and fulness. Undoubtedly they 
who are attached to the Roman Catholic fragment 
have the advantage, but instead of uniting ourselves 
with them, we should labor, from the point where 
lrovidence has placed us to effect in the surest and 
speediest manner possible the reunion of all the frag- 
ments, and thus restore the body of Christ to its 
original unity and integrity. 
Here I came for a moment in contact with the 
so-called Oxford or Tractarian movement. I never 
for a moment seriously contemplated joining the An- 
glican communion, and, regarded in itself, 1)useyism 
had no attractions for me. It was far better to go at 
once to Rome than to Oxford. But I looked upon 
the movement as one of great importance. It was a 
promising sign of the times, as indicating a tendency 
on the part of a large portion of the lrotestant world 
to return to Church principles. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the Oxford movement was 
confined to the bosom of the Anglican communion. 
An analogous movement was perceptible in the bosom 
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of every sect. Even in the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, there was a return towards higher and more 
living Church principles than those contended for in 
the eighteenth century, when a Bergier combats the 
Encyclopedists and defends Catholicity on principles 
borrowed from an infidel philosophy. In every Prot- 
estant sect there was in 1842 a movement party, at 
war with the fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
and demanding Church union and Church authority. 
It seemed that Protestantism had culminated, that 
the work of disintegration and destruction had gone 
so far that it could go no farther, and that a reaction 
in earnest, and not likely to be suspended, had com- 
menced through the whole Christian world against 
the Protestant Reformation. The letters, which I 
was constantly receiving from prominent Protestant 
ministers of the more important and influential sects, 
denouncing the Reformation as a blunder, asserting 
the necessity of re-uniting the Protestant world with 
the Catholic, wasto me a proof of it. The secret his- 
tory of my own country for several years prior to 1844, 
would reveal a Catholic reaction in the more serious 
portion of the Protestant sects that would surprise 
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tion in the American literary world, as the 1.ist of 
names voluntarily sent in as subscribers to the new 
Review immediately on the appearance of the first 
number fully proved. I was warmly greeted in quar- 
ters where I had hitherto been only denounced or 
not recognized, and I felt that for the first time in my 
life I had the sentiments of the better portion of the 
community with m.e. But I soon found it .difficult 
to maintain my independent position, or to defend 
the theory on which I was acting. The Roman 
Catholics looked on, but said little ; several of their 
clergy, as I have since learned, said lIass for my con- 
version, and many, I have no doubt, in their prayers 
recommended me to Our Lady. The Puseyites 
thought I leaned too much to Rome, and was en- 
couraging her in her pretensions, hIy Unitarian 
friends thought I was too Orthodox, too strenuous 
for authority, and that I allowed too little scope to 
individual reason ; and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, I was dissatisfied with myseff. My position, 
asserting the Church and the necessity of commu- 
nion with her as the condition of living the life of 
Christ, and yet really standing aloof from all com- 
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reunions, belonging in fact to no church, struck me 
the moment I began to consider it, as anomalous, 
nay, as untenable. Was I living the Christian life 
myself ? If so, what was the value of my reasoning 
in behalf of the reunion of Christendom, and of com- 
munion with the body of Christ ? If not, if I was 
not living that life myself, what was in fact my own 
personal condition and my future prospects ? Sup- 
pose I die before I have effected the reunion of Chris- 
tendom--what will become of my own soul ? I am 
engaged in a good work, but what if I become myself 
a castaway ? Here is matter for serious thought. 
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I needed, but it was much, and required me to go 
farther, and submit myscff to her and take her own 
explanation of herself and of her dogmas. I saw this 
clear enough, but my reluctance to become a Roman 
Catholic prevented me from doing so at once. Yet 
even from the first, even from the moment I came to 
the recognition of the Church as authoritative, I 
felt, though I refused personally to change my posi- 
tion, that I must take what had evidently been her 
positive teaching for my guide, and in no instance 
contradict it. 
It was evident, without any special instruction, 
that the Church, that the whole Christian world pro- 
posed a very different end, as the true end of life, from 
the one I had proposed to myseff, and for which during 
nearly twenty years, in my feeble way, I had been 
laboring. As a practical fact, the Church, no doubt, 
really does aid the progress of society, and tend to 
give us a heaven even on earth, but this is not the 
end she proposes, or what she directly aims to effect. 
The end s]e proposes is not attainable in this world, 
and the heaven she points to is a reward to be re- 
ceived only after this life. There could b no doubt 
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that she taught endless beatitude as the reward of 
the good, and endless misery as the punishment of 
the wicked. The good are they who in this world 
live the life of Christ, the wicked are they who live 
it not, and even refuse to live it. There needs no 
church or priest to tell me that I am not living that 
life, and that if I die as I am I shall assuredly go to 
hell. ow as I have no wish to go to hell, some- 
thing must be done, and done without delay. 
It is all very well, no doubt, to follow the exam- 
t)le of the weeping Isis, and seek to gather up the 
fragments of the torn body of our Lord, and restore 
it to its unity and integrity, but what will it avail 
me if I remain severed from that body, and refuse 
to do what the Church commands ? How can I con- 
sistently ask the obedience of others while I refuse 
my own ? :Rewards and punishments are personal, 
and meted out to men as individuals, not as collect- 
ive bodies. There is, then, but one rational course 
for me to take, that of going to the Church, and 
begging her to take charge of me, and do with me 
what she judges proper. As the Roman Catholic 
Church is clearly the Church of history, the only 
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nothing, and from which I have nothing to abate. 
He was a native of Maryland, descended from an old 
Catholic family that came over with the first settlers 
of the Colony and to whom the American Church 
is indebted for some of her brightest ornaments. He 
was a great and good man, a man of various and 
solid learning, a tender heart, unaffected piety, and 
untiring zeal in his ministry. Delicacy and his own 
retiring character prevent me from speaking of his 
successor, the present Bishop of Boston, in the terms 
which naturally present themselves. He was my in- 
structor, my confessor, my spiritual director, and my 
personal friend, for eleven years ;my intercourse with 
him was intimate, cordial, and affectionate, and I owe 
him more than it is possible for me to owe to any 
other man. I have met men of more various edi- 
tion and higher scientific attainments, I have met 
men of bolder fancy and more creative imaginations ; 
but I have nevermet a man of a clearer head, a firm- 
er intellectual grasp, a sounder judgment, or a warm- 
er heart. He taught me my catechism and my the- 
ology ; and, though I have found men who made a 
far greater display of theological erudition, I have 
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authoritative for natural reason, or for recognizing 
any authority in the Bishop himself to teach me ? 
Here was the difficulty. 
This difficulty remained a good while. I dared 
not state it, lest the Catholic Bishop himself should 
deprive me of all reason for becoming a Catholic, and 
send me back into the world utterly naked and des- 
titute. I had made up my mind that the Church 
was my last plank of safety, that it was communion 
with the Chtirch or death. I must be a Catholic, 
and yet could not and would not be one blindly. I 
had gone it blind once, and had lost all, and would 
not do so again. My trouble was great, and the 
Bishop could not relieve me, for I dared not disclose 
to him its source. But Providence did not desert 
me, and I soon discovered that there was another 
method, by which, even waiving the one which I had 
thus far followed, I could arrive at the authority of 
the Church, and prove, even in a clearer and more 
direct manner, her Divine commission to teach all 
men and nations in all things pertaining to eternal 
salvation. This new process or method I found was 
as satisfactory to reason as my own. I adopted it, and 
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lic, or actually, in his belief, on the way to the 
Church. 
The argument of our theologians is scholastic, 
severe, and conclusive for the pure intellect that is 
in the condition to listen to it, but it seems to me 
better adapted, practically, to confirm believers and 
guard them against the specious objections of their 
enemies, than to convince unbelievers. )Ian is not 
pure intellect ; he is body as well as soul, and full 
of prejudices and passions. His subjective objections 
are more weighty than his objective objections, and 
the main difficulties of the unbeliever lie, in our times, 
farther back than the ordinary motives of credibility 
reach. It strikes me that my method, though it can 
by no means supersede theirs, might be advanta- 
geously used as a preparation for theirs ; not as an 
Evangelical Preparation, but as a preparation for the 
usual Evangelical Preparation presented by theolo- 
gians, especially in this age when the objections are 
drawn from philosophy rather than from history, 
tom feeling rather than from logic. 
Having however found the other method of justi- 
ting my recognition of the Church as authority for 
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Church and my first utterances afterwards, they 
looked upon my conversion, after all, as a sudden 
caprice, or rash act taken from a momentary impulse, 
or in a fit of intellectual despair, for which I had in 
reality no .good reason to offer. So they turned 
away in disgust, and refused to trouble themselves 
any longer with the reasonings of one on whom so 
little reliance could be. placed, and who could act 
withoht any rational motive for his action. 
Evidently this was unpleasant, but I could not 
set the matter right at the time, by showing that 
there really had been a continuity in my intellectual 
life, and that I had not broken with my former self 
so abruptly or so completely as they supposed. Till 
I had had time to review my past writings in the 
light of my new faith, the matter was uncertain in 
my own mind, and it was my duty, so far as the pub- 
lic was concerned, to let the doctrine sleep, and to 
write and publish nothing but what I had a warrant 
for in the approved writers of the Church. I acted 
prudently, as it was proper I should act and I should 
continue to do so still, and not have written the 
present book and taken up the connecting link, had 
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lIy Catholic friends cannot look upon my doing 
so, after years of probation, as indicative of any de- 
parture from the diffidence and humility which at 
first restrained me from putting it forth. The doc- 
trine is new only in form, not in substance, and is 
only a development and application of principles 
which every Catholic theologian does and must hold. 
The fact that it was first developed and applied by 
one outside of the Church, and served to bring him 
to the Church, since it is not repugnant to any prin- 
ciple of Catholic faith or theology, is rather in its 
favor, for it creates a presumption that it really con- 
tains something fitted to reach a certain class of 
minds at least, and to remove the obstacles they 
experience in yielding assent to the claims of the 
Church. :Non-Catholics do not, indeed, know Cath- 
olicity as well as Catholics know it, but they know 
better their own objections to it, and what is neces- 
sary to remove them. If in investigating questions 
before them, in attempting to establish a system of 
their own, with no thought of see.king either to be- 
lieve Catholicity, or to find an answer to the objec- 
tions they feel to the Church, they find these objec- 
17 
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Catholic faith. I will not say with Bonetty that the 
method of the Scholastics leads to rationalism and 
infidelity, for that is not true ; but I will say that that 
method, as developed and applied in the modern 
world, especially the non-Catholic world, does not 
serve as a preamble to faith, and does place the mind 
of the unbeliever in a state unfitted to give to the 
ordinary motives of credibility their due weight, or 
any weight at all. 
Modern philosophy is mainly a method, and de- 
velops a method of reasoning instead of presenting 
principles to intellectual contemplation. It takes up 
the question of method before that of principles, and 
seeks by the method to determine the principles, in- 
stead of leaving the principles to determine the 
method. Hence it becomes simply a doctrine of sci- 
ence, Fssensclaftsle]re, a doctrine of abstractions, 
or pure mental conceptions, instead of being, as it 
should be, a doctrine of reality, of things divine and hu- 
man. It is cold, lifeless, and offers only dead forms, 
which satisfy neither the intellect nor the heart. It 
does not, and cannot move the mind towards life and 
reality. It obscures first principles, and imlairs the 
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non-Catholic world is not deficient in logical force or 
mental acuteness, but it expresses itself in broad 
generalizations, rather than in precise and exact 
statements. Its objections are inductions from partic- 
ulars, vaguely apprehended and loosely expressed, 
are more subjective than objective, and rarely admit 
of a rigid scientific statement or definition. To de- 
fine them after the manner of the schools, and to 
reduce them to a strictly logical formula, is in most 
cases to refute them; but the non-Catholic is not 
thus convinced that they are untenable, for he feels 
them still remaining in his mind. He attributes 
their apparent refutation to some logical sleight-of- 
hand, or dialectic jugglery, which escapes his detec- 
tion. He remains unconvinced, because his objection 
has been met by a refutation which has given no new 
light to his understanding, or made him see any 
higher or broader principles than he was before in 
possession of. 
An external refutation of the unbeliever's objec- 
tions effects nothing, because the real objection is in- 
ternal, and the refutation leaves the internal as it 
was before. The secret of cbnvincing is not to put 
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the unbeliever, and really and effectually remove his 
objections, or show that it is in fact true that there 
is no contradiction between Catholicity and philos- 
ophy. 
The greatest and most serious difficulty in the 
way of the unbeliever, is his inability to reconcile 
faith and reason, that is, the Divine plan in the order 
of grace with the Divine plan evident in the order of 
nature. The Christian order appears to him as an 
after-thought, as an anomaly, ff not a contradiction, 
in the general plan of Divine Providence, incompati- 
ble with the perfections of God, which we must ad- 
mit, if we admit a God at all. It strikes him as 
unforeseen, and not contemplated by the Divine 
Iind in the original intention to create, and as 
brought in to remedy the defects of creation, or to 
make amends for an unexpected and deplorable 
ure. The two orders, again, seem to stand apart, 
and to imply a dualism, in fact, an antagonism, 
which it is impossible to reconcile with the unity and 
perfections of God. If God is infinite in all his at- 
tributes, in wisdom, power, and goodness, why did he 
not make nature perfect, or all he desired it, in the 
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of its existence, been under a supernatural Providence; 
and even if man had not sinned, there would still 
have been a sufficient reason for the Incarnation, to 
raise human nature to union with God, to make it 
the nature of God, and to enable us, through its ele- 
vation, to enjoy endless beatitude in heaven. 
The doctrine that all dependent life is life by 
communion of the subject with the object, shows that 
this is possible, shows the common principle .of the 
two orders, and thus prepares the mind to receive 
and yield to the arguments drawn from the wants of 
nature, the insufficiency of reason, t)rophecies, mir- 
acles and historical monuments ; for it shows these 
to be in accordance with the original intent of the 
Creator, and that these wants and this insufficiency, 
are wants and insufficiency, not in relation to the 
purely natural order, but in relation o the supernat- 
ural. qatural reason is sufficient for natural reason, 
but it is not sufficient for man ; for man was intend- 
ed from the beginning to live simultaneously in two 
orders, the one natural and the other supernatural. 
Taking into consideration the fact that the skep- 
ticism of our age lies fitrther back than the ordinary 
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motives of credibility extend--further back than did 
the skepticism our ancestors had to meet, and shows 
itself under a different form, I believe the process 
by which I was conducted towards the Church is not 
only a legitimate process in itself, but one which, in 
these times, in abler hands than mine, may be adopted 
with no little advantage. The present non-Catholic 
mind has as much difficulty in admitting the motives 
of credibility, as usually urged, as it has in accepting 
Christianity without them. Prior to adducing them, 
we must, it seems to me, prepare the way for them 
by rectifying our philosophy, and giving to ou youth 
a philosophical doctrine which reproduces the order 
of things, of reality, of life ; not merely an order of 
dead abstractions. Such a philosophy, I think, will 
be found in that which underlies the process I have 
detailed ; and I hope it is no presumption or lack of 
modesty on my part, to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of the schools, as well as to the consideration of 
all whose office or vocation it is to combat the unbe- 
ief of the age and country. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BELIEF ON AUTHORITY. 

IF I have made myself understood by the reader who 
has had the patience or the courtesy to follow me 
thus far, he will perceive that my submission to au- 
thority on becoming a Catholic, was very different 
from that which I yielded when I became a Presby- 
terian. In becoming a Presbyterian, I abandoned 
the use of reason ; in becoming a Catholic, I used 
my reason. In the one case, I submitted because I 
despaired of reason ; in the other, because I confided 
in it. The act of submitting to Presbyterianism 
was a rash act, an irrational act, an act of folly ; be- 
cause no man either can or should divest himself of 
reason, the essential and characteristic element of 
his nature ; and because I neither had nor asked any 
proof that the Presbyterian church had been insti- 
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tuted by our Lord, and commissioned by him to 
teach me. All the objections usually urged against 
believing on authority, were valid against my act of 
submission to Presbyterianism. But my act of sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church was an intelligent, 
a reasonable act ; an act of reason, though indeed 
of reason assisted by grace, because I had full evi- 
dence of the fat that she is God's Church, founded 
and sustained by him, and endowed with the au- 
thority and the ability to teach me in all things per- 
taining to salvation. I had proof satisfactory to 
reason, that God had himself instituted her as the 
medium of communion between him and men. To 
Presbyterianism I submitted blindly, without a suf- 
ficient reason ; to the Catholic Church with my eyes. 
open, with full light, because I had ample reason to 
believe that the authority I submitted to could not 
err, and because her authority, while it obliges, con- 
vinces. 
To all the Presbyterian doctrines my reason was 
opposed, and in following it I should not only not 
have believed them, but should have positively dis- 
believed them. To the Catholic doctrines I had no 
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in so far as belief is an act of the understanding ; for 
in this sense authority can merely move the will, and 
no man can believe by simply willing to believe. : 
In Christian faith, subjectively considered, there is 
an act of the will and an act of the understanding. In 
so far as faith is an act of the will, we yield it, be- 
cause commanded to do so by our Sovereign ; and 
hence faith becomes an act of obedience, and is treat- 
ed by theologians as a virtue. But in so ir as it is 
simply a belief or an act of the understanding, or a 
purely intellectual act, it is not and cannot be yielded 
as an act of obedience to authority, be that authority 
what it may. In this respect, I was right when I 
refused to believe because commanded, and in this 
respect Rationalists and all non-Catholics are right, 
when they object to believing on authority. othing 
is or can be authority for faith, whether human or 
divine, in so far as faith is an intellectual act, and 
distinguished from volition, or determination of the 
will, that does not at the same time that it com- 
mands the will, enlighten and convince the under- 
standing. Authority is authority for the under- 
standing therefore for that intellectual assent which is 
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the sole value of the teaching of the Church, the sole 
ground of her existence and authority, is in the super- 
natural presence of the Incarnate God in her and to 
her, creating and illuminating her. 
The commission to the Church of which Catho- 
lics so often speak, is not merely an external com- 
mission, given externally to a person foreign to the 
Divine Person of our Lord. The Church exists and 
lives by direct and immediate communion with the 
Incarnate God ; nay, is his body, and, as it were, 
the outward, or visible, or sensible continuation or 
representation on earth, of the Incarnation. Like 
our Lord himself, she is at once Divine and human. 
She is the union of the two natures with the two na- 
tures of Christ in one Divine person. Her authority 
thus derives, not from an external commission which 
is only its external sign or symbol, but from the reality 
of this union, from God himself dwelling in her, from 
the Paraclete or Spirit of Truth who inhabits her, 
and operates in her, as in the natural order he inhab- 
its natural reason, and operates in and througl it. 
There is nothing formal or forensic in the case ; all 
is internal, real, living, and the Church is rendered 
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through the indwelling Holy Ghost, in relation to the 
intellect, the supernatural light and reason of God, 
which is all the most hesitating human reason 
can demand for its illumination and assent to what 
she teaches. 
An external commission may suffice for obedi- 
ence to an external command. I obey the powers 
that be, when they do not require me to disobey God, 
although I have no belief in their infallibility or in 
the intrinsic wisdom or expediency of their policy, 
because God commands me to do it; so I obey, in 
the government and administration of external eccle- 
siastical affairs, the officers of the Church, although I 
do not believe them always wise or prudent, because 
they have been commissioned by Him who has the 
Sovereign right to command me, and I obey them for 
his sake. But when it comes to matters of belief, this 
external commission does not suffice. It must be 
internal as well as external, and carry with it the in- 
ternal light and ability that connects the authority 
indissolubly with the truth of what it teaches ; that 
is, the authority of the Church, to serve the demands 
of the intellect, though expressod through human 
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organs, must he really the authority of God himself, 
in his infinite light and truth. either Popes nor 
Councils in their mere humanity in their own nature, 
wisdom, sagacity, or virtue as men, do or can suffice 
as authority for believing a single Catholic dogma. 
o Pope, no member of a Council is in himself either 
infallible or impeccable, and no aggregation of falli- 
bles can make an infallible. 1Io elevation of a man 
to an official station of itself renders him infallible, 
or adds any thing to his wisdom or knowledge. The 
Pope, if we look only to his external commission, as 
success6r of St. Peter, would and could have only an 
official, only a reputed infallibility,--be infallible 
only in the sense of being the court of last resort, 
from which there lies no ppeal,--the only sense in 
which the illustrious Count de Maistre seems to have 
recognized either the Pope or the Church as infalli- 
ble. The commission, if it communicates authority 
for reason, must communicate the ability which 
teaches the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. It is the Holy Ghost supernaturally as- 
sisting the Pope, and preserving, permanently or for 
the time being, his judgment from error, that consti- 
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tutes his definitions authoritative in matters of faith. 
The same is to be said of Councils.- The authority, 
strictly speaking, is not in them as their own virtue 
or right, but in the Holy Ghost who is present in 
them, and whose organs they are. The authority of 
the Church in matters of faith, therefore, enlightens 
as well as commands, convinces as well as obliges, 
because it is intrinsically the light and authority of 
absolute Truth; and consequently belief on her au- 
thority is no blind elief, no blind submission to mere 
will or power, but an enlightened and reasonable be- 
lief, as much so as is or can be any belief on compe- 
tent and credible testimony. 
Of course, the authority, which in this case means 
the inward infallibility of the Church in teaching, 
must be established to the full satisfaction of reason, 
before we can reasonably believe any thing because 
she teaches it. But, this done, belief on her authority 
is not a mere submission to power, or a command, but 
a true surrender to the highest reason, and therefore 
a true, real, inward conviction, because her authority 
is intimately and necessarily connected with the truth 
of the things taught. That God can found such a 
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Church, and edow her with the inward authority 
without violating the principles of the natural order, 
or in strict accordance with the principles and nature 
of natural reason, is shown by the doctrine of life by 
the communion of the object and subject, which I 
have already explained. Communion between God 
and man is possible, although only like communes 
with like, because man has in his own nature a like- 
ness to God. Human reason is the likeness in man 
of the Divine reason, and hence, nothing hinders in- 
tercommunion between the reason of God and the 
reason of man. Though Divine reason, as the object, 
is independent of the human, and does not, as Leroux 
maintained, live by communion with it, yet the hu- 
man reason lives only by communion with the Divine, 
as, in all cases, the subject lives only by communion 
with the object, and not reciprocally, the object by 
communion with the subject. By this communion, 
the subject partakes of the object, the human reason 
of the Divine reason, which is infinite, absolute truth. 
The Divine Being, in this communion established by 
himself communicates the life of his own reason to 
the life of the subject, so that our reason lives in and 
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whence would xesult, by the law of all communion, a 
supernaturalized life, constituting a new, supernatu- 
ralized or regenerated humanity ; that is to say, the 
Church, or society, with a supernatural principle of 
unity and life, as distinguished from natural society. 
Suppose we become members of this supernatural 
society, by the election o grace, as we become 
members of natural society by natural generation, and 
we have not an adequate conception of the Church 
ideed, but nevertheless a conception of the Church 
as a society above natural reason, and living by com- 
munion with the Divin, e reason, in a sense higher 
than that in which the natural human race commune 
with it, and therefore in a sense in which it is au- 
thority for natural reason. 
This removes all the antecedent improbability of 
Catholicity, all the aTriori objections to an authorita- 
tive church, and renders the fact of such a church as 
probable as any other historical fact. Take, now, the 
well-known traditions of the race, in all ages and na- 
tions, the authentic historical facts and monuments 
bearing on the question, together with the fact of the 
continued existence of such .a. socety, under different 
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forms, or in different states, from the first, and which 
can no more be disputed than the existence of natural 
society, its identity with the .Patriarchs, with the Jew- 
ish Synagogue, and since the accomplishment of the 
Incarnation, previously foretold, promised, and expect- 
ed, with the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, be- 
comes evident and undeniable ; for, if any thing can 
be regarded as certain, it is that the Church in com- 
munion with the See of Rome is the successor of the 
Synagogue', the inheritor of the traditions of the race, 
the depositary of the revelations of God, and the liv- 
ing body of Christ on earth; the real regenerated 
human society. Come thus far, and thus far philos- 
ophy and history, faithfully studied and rightly ap- 
plied, do bring us ; th rest is easy, for then we may 
take the Church herself as authority for her own 
character and doctrine. 
This is the process by which I found my way to 
the Catholic Church as the body of our Lord, living 
his Divine-human life, informed with his reason, hav- 
ing its personality in his Divine Person, and teaching 
with authority, because teaching with the light and 
truth of his Divinity. Evidently, then, the authority 
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against Calviniam and all the other forms of so-called 
Evangelical Protestantism, but does not avail against 
Catholicity ; because both the assumptions on which 
it rests are, as to Cathohcity, misapprehensions, since 
Catholicity presents the natural and supernatural in 
mutual accordance, as two distinct strings of the same 
harp, and authority as communicating light as well 
as issuing an order. I obey God's command because 
he is my sovereign, and has the right to command me ; 
I believe him because he is truth, and can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. I believe his word not be- 
cause it is his word as my sovereign, but because it is 
his word as the infinite, eternal, and unalterable truth, 
absolute truth, the truth in itseff, for God in relation 
to the intellect is the True, as in relafion to the will' 
he is the Good. In relation to the will his word is im- 
perative, in relation to intellect it is light and truth, 
and produces inward conviction. 
Taking this view of belief on the authority of the 
Church as an intellectual act, and advising my 
Catholic friends that. I am not now engaged in 
treating of faith as a theological virtue, there can be 
no ground for the feeling so commonly entertained 
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by non-Catholics, tha the teachings and definitions 
of the Church must needs operate as restraints on 
mental freedom, and bring the Catholic into a de- 
grading intellectual bondage. Certainly her teach- 
ings, her dogmas, her definitions, do bind my will, 
inasmuch as they are authorized by my sovereign" 
Lord and Proprietor, who has an absolute right to 
my obedience; but inasmuch as they are at the 
same time light to my reason, and put me in posses- 
sion of the truth, they can restrain my intellectual 
freedom only in the sense that all truth possessed 
restrains it. They satisfy reason by providing it the 
communion, without which it cannot live. They 
place, the mind in relation with its proper object, 
and thus save it from error and falsehood, which are 
its sickness and death. So far as this is to abridge 
our mental freedom, and reduce us to intellectual 
bondage, they undoubtedly do it, but no farther. 
Reason can operate and live only by communion with 
the intelligible, and all error is unintellble ; and 
I cannot persuade myself that any thing which saves 
the reason without violating her own laws from sick- 
ening and dying, is to be dellored. Whoever makes 
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himself acquainted with the definitions of the 
Church, will find that they an tend to save reason 
as wen as faith itself. I have never encountered a 
condemned proposition that was not an error against 
reason, as well as a sin against faith. For a man 
who wishes to err, to run off into an manner of intel- 
lectual vagaries and extravagances, the Church, cer- 
tainly, is not his proper place ; he will not be able 
to gratify his insane propensity in her communion ; 
but he who would not woo darkness, who would not 
lose himself in doubt and perplexity, who would 
really open his eyes to the light, who would really 
exercise his reason according to her own laws, and 
live in communion with the truth, will find in her 
communion full freedom, and ample room to grow 
and expand to the fun capacity of his nature with- 
out crowding or being crowded. 
I have been, during the thirteen years of my 
Catholic life, constantly engaged in the study of the 
Church and her doctrines, and especially in their 
relations to philosophy or natural reason. I have 
had occasion to examine and defend Catholicity 
precisely under those points of view which are the 
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most odious to my non-Catholic countrymen and to 
the Protestant mind generally ; but I have never in 
a single instance found a single article, dogma, pro- 
losition, or definition of faith, which embarrassed me 
as a logician, or which I would, so far as my own 
reason was concerned, have changed, or modified, or 
in any respect altered from what I found it, even if I 
had been free to do so.. I have never found my rea- 
son struggling against the teachings of the Church, 
or felt it restrained, or myself reduced to a state of 
mental slavery. I have, as a Catholic, felt and en- 
joyed a mental freedom which I never conceived pos- 
sible while I was a non-Catholic. This is my expe- 
rience, and though not worth much, yet in this 
matter, whereof I have personal knowledge, it is 
worth something. 



CHAPTER XX. 

C01CL USI01o 

I HAVE now completed the sketch I proposed to 
give of my intellectual struggles, failures, and suc- 
cesses, from my earliest childhood till my reception 
by the Bishop of Boston into the communion of the 
Catholic Church. I have ot written to vindicate 
my ante-Catholic life, or to apologize for my conver- 
sion. I have aimed to record facts, principles, and 
reasonings, trials and struggles, which have a value 
independent of the fact that they relate to my per- 
sonal history. Yet even as the personal history of 
an earnest soul, working its way, under the grace of 
God, from darkness to light, from the lowest abyss 
of unbelief to a firm, unwavering, and not a blind 
faith in the old religion so generally rejected and 
decried by my countrymen, I think my story not 
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wholly worthless, or altogether uninstructive,-- 
especially when taken in connection with the glimpses 
it incidentally affords of American thought and life 
during the greater portion of the earlier half of the 
present century. Whether what I have written 
proves me to have been intellectually weak, vacillat- 
ing, constantly changing, all things by turns, and 
nothing long, or tolerably firm, consistent, and per- 
severing in my search after truth ; whether it shows 
that my seeking admission into the Church for the 
reasons, and in the way and manner I did, was a sud- 
den caprice, an act of folly, perhaps of despair, or that 
it was an act of deliberation, wise, judicious, and for 
a sufficient reason, my readers are free to judge for 
themselves. - 
This much only will I add, that whefher I am 
believed or not, I can say truly, that during the nearly 
thirteen years of Catholic experience, I have found 
not the slightest reason to regret the step I took. I 
have had much to try me, and enough to shake me, 
ff shaken I could be, but I have not had even the 
slightest temptation to doubt, or the slightest incli- 
nation to undo what I had done, and have every day 
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found new and tronger reasons to thank Ahnighty 
God for his great mercy in bringing me to the knowl- 
edge of ls Church, and permitting me to enter and 
live in her communion. I know all that can be said 
in disparagement of Catholics. I am well versed, 
perhaps no man more so, in Catholic scandals ; but 
I have not been deceived ; I have found all that was 
promised me, all I looked for. I have found the 
Church all that her ministers represented her, all my 
imagination painted her, and infinitely more than I 
had conceived it possible for her to be. My experi- 
ence as a Catholi% so far as the Church, her doctrines, 
her morals, her discipline, her influences are concerned, 
has been a continued succession of agreeable surprises. 
I do not pretend that I have found the Catholic 
population perfect, or that I have found in them or in 
myself no short-comings, nothing to be censured or re- 
gretted ; yet I have found that population superior to 
what I expected, more intellectual, more cultivated, 
more moral, more active, !i.ving, and energetic. Un- 
doubted]y, our Catholic population, made up in great 
part of the humbler classes of theCatholic populations 
of the Old World, for three hundred years subjected to 
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the bigotry, intolerance, persecutions, and oppressions 
of Protestant or quasi-Protestant governments, have 
traits of character, habits, and manners, which the 
outside non-Catholic American finds unattractive, 
and even repulsive. Certainly in our cities and large 
towns may be found, I am sorry to say, a comparatively 
numerous population, nominally Catholic, who are no 
credit to their religion, to the land of their birth, or 
to that of their adoption. 1o Catholic will deny 
that the children of these are to a great extent 
shamefully neglected, and suffered to grow up with- 
out the simplest elementary moral and relious in- 
struction, and to become recruits to our vicious pop- 
lflation, our rowdies, and our criminals. This is cer- 
tainly to be deplored, but can easily be explained 
without prejudice to the Church, by adverting to the 
condition to which these individuals were reduced 
before coming here; to their disappointments and dis- 
couragements in a strange land ; to their exposure to 
new and unlooked for temptations ; to the fact that 
they were by no means the best of Catholics even in 
their native countries ; to their poverty, destitution, 
ignorance, insufficient culture, and a certain nat- 
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down, and they will soon take the first position in 
general and polite literature. As yet our own litera- 
ry public, owing to the causes I have mentioned, I 
admit is not large enough to give adequate encour- 
agement to authors, and the general public makes it 
a point not to recognize our literary labors. But 
this will not last, for it is against the interest and 
the genius of liberal scholarship, and Catholic authors 
will soon find a public adequate to their wants. on 
Catholics do themselves great wrong in acting on the 
principle, no good can come out of Nazareth ; for we 
have already in what we ourselves write, in what 
we reprint from our brethren in the British Empire, 
and in what we translate from French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian Catholics, a literature far richer 
and more important even under a literary and scien- 
tific point of view, than they suspect. 
I have known long and well the lrotestant clergy 
of the United States, and I am by no means disposed 
to underrate their native abilities or their learning 
and science, and, although I think the present gene- 
ration of ministers falls far below its predecessor, I 
esteem highly the contributions they have made and 
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are making to the literature and science of our com- 
mon country ; but our Catholic clergy, below in many 
respects what for various reasons they shpuld be, can 
compare more than favorably with them, except those 
among them whose mother tongue was foreign from 
ours, in the correct and classical use of the Engli.sh lan- 
guage. They surpass them as a body in logical train- 
ing, in theological science, and in the accuracy, and 
not unfrequently in the variety and extent of their 
erudition. Indeed, I have found among Catholics, a 
higher tone of thought, morals, manners, and society, 
than I have ever found, with fair opportunities, among 
my non-Catholic countrymen, and taking the Cath- 
. 
olic population of the country even as it actually is, 
under all its disadvantages, there is nothing in it that 
heed make the most cultivated and refined man of 
letters or of society blush to avow himseff a Catho- 
lic. 
Certainly, I have found cause to complain of 
Catholics at home and abroad, not indeed as falling 
below non-Catholic populations, but as falling below 
their own Catholic standard. I find among them, 
not indeed as universal, far from it, but as too preva- 
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lent habits of thought and modes of action, a lack of 
manly courage, energy, and directness, which seem 
to me as unwise as they are offensive to the better 
class of English and American minds. In matters 
not of faith, there is less unanimity, and less liberal- 
ity, less courtesy, and less forbearance in regard to 
allowable differences of opinion, than might be ex- 
pected. But I have recollected that I am not myself 
infallible, and may complain where I should not. 
any things may seem to me wrong, only because I 
am not accustomed to them. Something must be set 
down to peculiarity of national temperament and de- 
velopment,and even what cannot be justified or excused 
on either ground,can in all cases be traced to causes un- 
connected with religion. The habits and peculiarities 
which I find it most difficult to like, are evidently 
due to the fact that the Catholics of this country 
. 
have migrated for the most part from foreign Catho- 
lic populations, that have either been oppressed by 
non-Catholic governments directing their policy to 
crush and extinguish Catholicity, or by political des- 
potisms which sprang up in Europe after the disas- 
trous Protestant revolt in the sixteenth century, and 
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which recognized in the common people no rights, 
and allowed them no equality with the ruling class. 
Under the despotic governments of some Catholic 
countries, and the bigotry and intolerance of Pro- 
testant States, they could hardly fail to acquire 
habits not in accordance with the habits of those who 
have never been persecuted, and have never been 
forced in order to live to study to evade tyrannical 
laws, or the caprices of despotism. Men who are 
subjected to tyranny, who have to deal with tyrants, 
and who feel that power is against them, and that 
they can never carry their points by main force, nat- 
urally study diplomacy, and supply by art what they 
lack in strength. This art may degenerate into 
craft. That it occasionally does so with individuals here 
and elsewhere, it were useless to deny ;but the cause 
is not in the Church or any thing she teaches or ap- 
proves. In fact, many things which Englishmen and 
Americans complain of in Catholics and the popula- 
tions of Southern Europe, have been inherited from 
the craft and refinement of the old Grmco-Roman 
civilization, and transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration in spite of the Church. 
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As yet our Catholic population, whether foreign 
born or native born, hardly dare feel themselves free- 
men in this land of freedom. They have so long 
been an oppressed people, that their freedom here 
seems hardly real. They have never become recon- 
ciled to the old Puritan Commonwealth of England, 
and they retain with their Catholicity too many 
reminiscences of the passions and politics of the 
Bourbons and the Stuarts. They are very generally 
attached to the republican institutions of the country, 
no class of our citizens more so, and would defend 
them at the sacrifice of their lives,but their interior life 
has not as yet been moulded into entire harmony with 
them, and they have a tendency in seeking to follow 
out American democracy to run into extreme ralical- 
ism, or when seeking to preserve law and order, to run 
into extreme conservatism. They do not always hit 
the exact medium. But this need not surprise us, 
for no one can hit that medium unless his interior 
life and habits have been formed to it. on-Catholic 
foreigners are less able than Catholic foreigners to do 
it, if we except the English, who have been trained 
under a system in many respects analogous to our 
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own ; and no snall portion of our own countrymen, 
"to the manner born," make even more fatal mistakes 
than are made by any portion of our Catholic popu- 
lation,--chiefly, however, because they adopt a Euro- 
pean instead of an American interpretation of our 
lolitical and social order. Other things being equal, 
Catholic foreigners far more readily adjust themselves 
to our institutions than any other class of foreigners, 
and among Catholics it must be observed that they 
succeed best who best understand and best practise 
their religio n . They who are least truly American, 
and yield most to the demagogues, are those who have 
very little of Catholicity except the accident of being 
born of Catholic parents, who had them baptized in. 
infancy. These are they who bring reproach on the 
whole body. 
Undoubtedly there is in Catholic, as well "as in 
non-Catholic states, much that no wise man, no good 
man can defend, or fail to deplore. I have not trav- 
elled abroad, but I have listened to those who have, 
and I claim to know a little of the languages and 
literatures of Southern Europe. From the best in- 
formation I can get, I do not believe that things are 
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so bad in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as Protestant 
travellers tell us, nor that the political and social con- 
dition of the people in those states is so beautiful or 
so happy as now and then a Catholic, who imagines 
that he must eulogize whatever he finds in a Catholic 
state, or done by men who call themselves Catholic, 
in his pious fervor pretends. Yet be the political 
and social condition of the people in these coun- 
tries as bad as it may be, it does not disturb my 
Catholic faith, or damp my Catholic ardor. " All the 
modern Catholic states of Europe grew up under 
Catholicity, and were more Catholic than they are 
now, at the period of their greatest prosperity and 
power. The decline which is alleged, and which I 
have no disposition to deny, in the Italian and Span- 
ish Peninsulas, is fairly traceable to political, econom- 
ical, commercial, and other causes, independent in 
their operation of Catholicity, or of religion of any 
sort. Moreover, as a Catholic, I am under no obli- 
gation to defend the policy or the administration of 
o 
so-called Catholic governments, not even the policy 
and administration of the temporal government of the 
Papal States. The Pope, as Supreme Doctor and 
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plunged into a pblitical and social condition as unen- 
viable as that into which old Asia has been plunged 
for these four hundred years ; and it may well be be- 
lieved that it was Providence that raised and directed 
the tempest that scattered the Grand Armada, and 
that gave victory to the arms of Eugene and Marl- 
borough. 
Trained under despotic influences, by the skilful 
hand of despotism, extending to all matters not ab- 
solutely of the sanctuary, and sometimes daring with 
sacrilegious foot to invade the sanctuary itself, the 
people were gradually formed interiorly as well as ex- 
teriorly to the purposes of the despot. They grew 
up with the habits and beliefs which Cmsarism, when 
not resisted, is sure to generate. The clergy sympa- 
thizing, as is the case with every national clergy, with 
the sentiments of their age and nation"in all not 
strictly of faith, had little disposition to labor to keep 
alive the spirit of freedom in the heart of the people, 
and would not have been permitted to do it even ff 
they had been so disposed. Schools were sustained, 
but, affected by the prevailing despotism, education 
declined;free thought was prohibited, and it is 
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a civil despotism that affected injuriously all orders, 
ranks, and conditions of society. The sovereigns had 
taken good care that an attack on them should in- 
volve an attack on religion, and to have it deeply im- 
pressed on teir subjects that resistance to them was 
rebellion against God. The priest who should have 
labored publicly to correct the issue made up by the 
sovereigns in accord with unbelievers, would have 
promoted sedition, and done more harm than good ; 
besides, .he would have been at once reduced to si- 
lence, in some one of the many ways despotism has 
usually at its command. 
The horrors of the French Revolution, the uni- 
versal breaking up of society it involved, the perse- 
cution of the Church and of her clergy and her re- 
ligious it shamelessly introduced in the name of 
liberty, the ruthless war it waged upon religion, vir- 
tue, all that 'ise and good men hold sacred, not un- 
naturally, to say the least, tended to create in the 
minds of the clergy and the people who remained 
firm in their faith and justly regarded religion as the 
first want of man and society, a deeper distrust of the 
practicability of liberty, and a deeper horror of all 
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movements attempted in its name. This, again, as 
naturally tended to alienate the party clamoring 
for political and social reform still more from Catho- 
licity ; which in its turn has reacted with new force 
on the Catholic party and made them still more:deter- 
mined in their anti-Liberal convictions and efforts. 
These tendencies on both sides have been aggravated 
by the recent European revolutions and repressions, 
till now almost everywhere the lines are well defined, 
and the so-called Liberals are, almost to a man, bit- 
terly anti-Catholic, and the sovereigns seem to have 
succeeded in forcing the issue" The Church and 
Ceesarism, or Liberty arid Infidelity. 
Certainly, as religion is of the highest necessity to 
man and society, infinitely more important than po- 
litical freedom, and social well-being, I am unable to 
conceive how the Catholic party, under the circum- 
stances, could well have acted differently. Their 
error was in their want of vigilance and sagacity in 
the beginning, in suffering the political Cmsarism to 
revive and consolidate itself in the state, or the sov- 
ereigns in the outset to force upon the Catholic world 
so false an issue, or to place them in so unnatural 
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and so embarrassing a position. How they will ex- 
tricate themselves in the 01d World from that posi- 
tion, I am unable to foresee, for every movement on 
either side only makes the matter worse. Yet the 
internal peace and tranquillity of Catholic states can- 
not be restored, and the Liberals brought back to the 
Church in any human way that I can see, unless 
the Catholic party abate something of their opposi- 
tion, exert themselves to change the issue the sov- 
ereigns have forced upon them, and take themselves 
the lead in introducing, in a legal and orderly way, 
such changes in the present political order as will 
give the body of the nation an effective voice in 
the management of public affairs. Rebellions, when 
they break out, must of course be put down, but at 
the same time every effort should be made to discon- 
nect religion from the cause of despotism, and to 
remove every legitimate source of discontent. All 
attempts to remedy the existing evil by decrying 
liberty, by sneers or elaborate essays against parlia- 
. mentary governments and their advocates, by perma- 
nently strengthening the hands of power, by muz- 
zling the press, abridging the freedom of thought and 
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speech, or by resorting to a merely repressive policy, 
which silences without convincing, and irritates with- 
out healing, are short-sighted and unstatesmanlike. 
They can at best be only momentary palliatives which 
leave the disease uneradicated, to spread in the sys- 
tem, and to break out anew with increased virulence - 
and force. The truth is, the Catholic party, yield- 
ing to the sovereigns, lost to some extent, for the 
eighteenth centmT, the control of the mind of the 
age, and failed to lead its intelligence. They must 
now recover their rightful leadership, and be first and 
foremost in every department of human thought and 
activity; and to be so, they must yield in matters not 
of faith, not essential to sound doctrine, or to the 
free and full operation oi' the Church in all her na- 
tive rights, integrity, and force, but in political and 
social matters subjected to human prudence,--they 
must, I say, yield something to the changes and de- 
mands of the times. 
That the struggles in Europe have an influence 
on Catholic thought in this country is very true, and 
sometimes an unfavorable influence, cannot be denied. 
A portion of our foreign-born Catholics, subjected at 
19- 
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ance necessary for the attainment of the most heroic 
sanctity but she forces no man to accept that assist- 
ance. In her view, men owe all they have and are to 
God, but they are neither slaves nor machines. 
In speaking of Catholic nations and comparing 
them with the Catholic standard, I find I confess, 
much to regret, to deplore, and even to blame ; but 
in comparing them with non-Catholic nations, the 
case is quite different, and I cannot concede that the 
Catholic population of any country is inferior to any 
Protestant population, even in-those very qualities 
in respect to which Catholics are usually supposed to 
be the most deficient. In no Catholic population will 
you find the flunkyism which Carlyle so unmercifully 
ridicules in the middling classes of Great Britain, or 
that respect to mere wealth, that worship of the 
money-bag, or that base servility to the mob or 
to public opinion, so common and so ruinous to 
public and private virtue in the United States. I 
do not claim any very high merit for our Catholic 
press ; it lacks with some exceptions, dignity, grasp 
of thought, and breadth of view, and seems intended 
for an unlettered community ; but it has an earnest- 
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ness, a sincerity, a freedom, an independence, which 
will be looked for in vain in our non-Catholic press, 
whether religious or secular. The Catholic population 
of this country, too, taken as a body, have a personal 
freedom, an independence, a self-respect, a conscien- 
tiousness, a love of truth, and a devotion to principle, 
not to be found in any other class of American citizens. 
Their moral tone, as well as their moral standard, is 
higher, and they act more uniformly under a sense of 
deep responsibility to God and to their country. Ow- 
ing to various circumstances as well as national pecu- 
liarities, a certain number of them fall easily under 
the influence of demagogues, but as a body, they are 
far less demagogical and far less under the influence of 
demagogues, than are non-Catholic Americans. He 
who knows both classes equally well, will not pretend 
to the contrary. The Catholics of this country, by no 
means a fair average of the Catholic populations of old 
Catholic countries, do, as to the great majority, act 
from honest principle, from sincere and earnest convic- 
tion, and are prepared to die sooner than in any grave 
matters swerve from what they regard as truth and 
justice. They have the principle and the firmness 
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to stand by what they believe true and just, in good 
report and evil report, whether the world be with 
them or be against them. They can, also, be con- 
vinced by arguments addressed to their reason, and 
moved by appeals to conscience, to the fear of God, 
and the love of justige. The non-Catholic has no 
onception of the treasure the Union possesses in these 
two or three millions of Catholics, humble in their 
outward circumstances as-the majority of them are. I 
have never shown any disposition to palliate or disguise 
their faults, but knowing them and my non-Catholic 
countrymen as I do, I am willing to risk the asser- 
tion that with all their faults and short-comings, 
they are the salt of the American community, and 
the really conservative element in the American pop- 
ulation. 
I have found valid after thirteen years of experi- 
ence none of those objections to entering the Catholic 
communion which I enumerated in a previous chap: 
ter, and which made me for a time hesitate to follow 
the convictions of my own understanding. To err is 
human, and I do not pretend that I have found 
Catholics in matters of human prudence, in what be- 
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